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STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
THE PEER’S PARK WALL. 

SETS CONVICTS ABOVE CHILDREN, 
ABOUT TOLERANCE. 

HOSPITALS AND THE LAW. 


LABOR CLARION. 


NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp arealways Non-Union. Do 


not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec. -Treas. 


ADVERTISING 


is the science of calling to the attention of the public 


the things they or you want. 

Advertising tells who you are, where you are, and 
what you have to offer in the way of service or com- 
modity. 

The individual, firm, or corporation, engaged in a 
business where there is competition, failing to adver- 


tise, will never cause people to marvel at the success 
achieved. 


If you have nothing to advertise, you might as well 
quit business. There is nothing in it for you. 


Live business men advertise; dead ones never. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


reaches the people who buy. The other kind need not 
be reached. 


Let us prove our statements by giving us a trial. 


316 FOURTEENTH STREET 


ftate: 


A General Dry Goods Department 
Store in which quality of goods, fair- 
ness of price and courteous service 


Are Paramount 


Do your purchasing in one large 
store. Take advantage of the Charge 
Bureau, of the Post Office, of the 
Shoe Shining Booth, of the Rest 
Room, etc.—take advantage of 


Hale’s—the Progressive 
Store of the Pacific Coast 


Market at Fifth 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LEAVE IT TO US! 


IF you are going to give a Dance or a 
Masquerade Ball it will be to your advan- 
tage to see us about 
printing your Advertis- 
ing, Invitations, Tickets, 
and Souvenir Programs. 
IT’S OUR BUSINESS . 


| and we know how. 


9) 


Also let us take care 
of your orders for 
Badges, Lapel Buttons, 

BS Pennants, Banners, etc. 
Commercial Printing of every description. 


AMAR AMIR. 
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W. N. BRUNT COMPANY 


880 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PHONE KEARNY 1966 
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The Official Journal of the San Francisco Labor Council and the California State Federation of Labor. 


SAN FRANCISCO, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1913. 


State Federation of Labor 


During the Fresno convention of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor a large number of resolutions were adopted, among 
which were the following: 

The Executive Board was instructed to assist the culinary crafts 
in their efforts to unionize the White Lunch Cafeterias of San 
Francisco, and in the event of failure so to do, to place them on the 
unfair list. 

Pledging the federation to do all within its power to discour- 
age patronage of Frye & Co., packers, of Seattle, the firm being 
unfair to the butchers. 

Providing for a campaign to urge Congress to increase the 
compensation for injuries to government employees. 

Favoring an amendment to the existing postal savings bank 
laws which will enable school district trustees to take their school 
district bonds to the federal trustees of the postal savings fund and 
borrow money thereon direct, without the intervention of any third 
party. 

Favoring the passage of Assembly bills 752, 1062 and 1306, 
which failed in the Senate at the last session of the Legislature. 
These bills were introduced by Assemblyman Finnegan and had 
for their purpose the improvement of conditions for miners. 

Reaffirming the action taken at the San Diego convention in 
favor of home rule in taxation and urging organized labor of the 
State to do everything possible to insure success when the question 
is voted upon by the people at the next general election. 

Urging the passage of a bill by the next Legislature fixing a 
minimum wage of $3 per day for eight hours on all State work, 
whether done directly by the State or by contractors. 

Providing that the Navy Department of the I*ederal Govern- 
ment be requested to provide facilities for embarking and de- 
barking from the Mare Island navy yard, that the employees may 
go to and from the yard in an expeditious manner, and that they 
be permitted to use such boats as will transport the workers quickly 
and conveniently. 

lavoring the passage of the Poindexter-Bryan bill which pro- 
poses the establishment of a government mining service which, in 
competition with coal produced by. private lessees, shall go into the 
business of mining, transporting and selling coal direct to the ulti- 
mate consumers thereof, so as to prevent the monopolization of the 
coal business of Alaska, and providing for an 8-hour day, a reason- 
able minimum wage, safety appliances and good living conditions, 
industrial insurance against accidents, sickness and death, a “condi- 
tional compensation” plan designed to give the laborer more nearly 
the value created by his labor. 

Urging the government to institute suit for the recovery of all 
lands where the conditions of grants to railroad companies have not 
been complied with. 

Pledging the support of the State Federation of Labor in the 
defense of those workers who have been arrested in connection with 
the so-called Wheatland hop pickers’ riots. : 

Resolving that the California State Federation of Labor is un- 
qualifiedly opposed to the election of legislators, State, municipal 
and otherwise, who in any manner assist in lowering the white 


man’s social or industrial standards of living by encouraging Asiatic 
competition. 

Instructing. the Secretary to co-operate with the various inter- 
nationals and the Los Angeles Labor Council in an effort to thor- 
oughly organize that city. 

‘Calling upon the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor to demand that the two organizations of steam shovel men 
be amalgamated not later than January 1, 1914, under reasonable 
and equitable conditions. 


Strong recommendations concerning the demand for the union 
label were adopted and the light call for it deplored. 

A resolution providing that a bill be introduced by the State 
Federation of Labor at the next regular session of the California 
State Legislature prohibiting the employment of any prisoners on 
any public work in the State of California, or any subdivision there- 
of, was adopted. 

The strike of the Light and Power Council was indorsed, and 
the action of other local unions in taking in expelled members of 
striking unions was severely condemned. 

It was also decided to continue with increased vigor the efforts 
to organize the unskilled and migratory laborers of the State. 

The convention voted down the proposition providing for Sun- 
day closing and again went on record as favoring a weekly rest day, 
that is, one day off in seven. 

The seaman’s bill, now pending in Congress, was unanimously 
endorsed. 

The Hetch-Hetchy bill was endorsed. 

Endorsement was given to the initiative petition which is now 
being circulated for the purpose of placing upon the ballot at the 
general election in 1914 a general eight-hour law. 

The absent voters bill, which passed the last Legislature, but 
failed to receive the approval of the Governor, was endorsed and 
will be submitted to next session of the Legislature. 

The recall of Senator James C. Owens was endorsed and the 
officers and members urged to do all possible to support the cam- 
paign against him because of the violation of his pledges. 

A proposed amendment to the constitution that would have de- 
prived the larger organizations of much of their voting power failed 
of a majority, though it would have required a two-thirds vote to 
have carried. 

These measures were also endorsed: 

Abolition of land monopoly. 

Public ownership of public utilities. 

An anti-injunction law. 

Jury trial in labor contempt cases. 

Removal of property qualifications for jury service. 

Bringing the State university closer to the people. 

The program mapped out for the future is a progressive one and 
calculated to place labor of this State in the front ranks of the stead- 
ily advancing labor hosts of the United States. California must 
always keep in front, and the State Federation of Labor has given 
evidence of its willingness to do its full duty to that end. 
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THE PEER’S PARK WALL. 
By J. W. Graham Peace. 

Traveling by rail along the North Kent Coast 
the other day, I had as companion for part of 
the journey, a gentleman who was no sooner 
seated in the corner opposite to mine than he 
commenced to talk, and continued to do so until 
we reached Birchington, at which station he 
alighted. 

He opened on the weather—that most useful 
topic of conversation—and passed on rapidly to 
speak of land and crops and country life gen- 
erally, proving an interesting fellow-traveler. 

He was born and brought up on the land, he 
said, in the neighborhood of Petworth, in Sussex, 
and had spent his early years in agricultural pur- 
suits. He claimed to have known the late Lord 
Leconfield quite well, by sight, and sought to 
impress me with an account of his lordship’s 
graciousness, assuring me that he always ac- 
knowledged the salutes of the poorer people of 
the district when they met upon the highway. 

I had to confess that I had but a vague idea 
of the etiquette of the rural districts and could 
not possibly imagine what it must feel like to 
salute a peer, much less to have my salute ac- 
knowledged by so exalted a personage. 

After having dwelt, to his own evident satis- 
faction, upon the condescension of the nobleman 
in question, he went on to speak in terms of 
sincere admiration of what he called “his good- 
ness to the poor” and, as though to complete the 
effect upon myself, but without any apparent con- 
nection with what had gone before, stated that 
“the wall of his lordship’s park was 15 miles 
long.” 

The story of the good, kind peer, who actually 
acknowledged the salute of the common people 
left me quite cold. The picture of the wealthy 
man who, out of the plenitude of his wealth dis- 
pensed “charity” amongst his less favored fellow- 
creatures did not move me greatly, but the spec- 
tacle of a park with a “wall 15 miles long” and 
a number of “poor” outside accepting “charity” 
from the owner of the said park presented an 
example of cause and effect which I felt sure my 
companion, like many another, had utterly failed 
to observe. 

“Have you ever,’ I asked, “considered the re- 
lation between the length of that park wall and 
the number of ‘poor’ outside?” 

“{J—I—don’t quite understand you,” he replied. 

“Well, let me put it another way. If the park 
wall had not been so long and the land now en- 
‘closed and kept out of use had been open to the 
labor of the people of the district would there 
have been so many ‘poor’?” 

He thought for a moment or two before an- 
swering and then said: 

“T had never thought of it in that way. I 
suppose there would not.” 

“T had never thought of it in that way.” 

How many of those who read these lines would 
have to make the same reply? How many of 
those who deplore the existence of degrading 
poverty, of low wages, of overcrowded and in- 
sanitary dwellings, of unemployment and under- 
employment, which no amount of “goodness to 
the poor” can remove from our midst, fail to 
realize that these things have their origin in “the 
monopoly of the land”—the raw material of hu- 
man life? 

The taxation of land values, by making it un- 
profitable for any land to be withheld from use, 
would break down that monopoly. “Charity,” 
which does not cure, but only degrades and de- 
moralizes the recipient, would give place to jus- 
tice, and all men would be free to live their lives 
as free men in a free land. 

ee 

A cablegram was received by President Gom- 
pers from Dublin on October 4th. The cable- 
gram said: “Help Dublin workers. Jim Larkin.” 


SETS CONVICTS ABOVE CHILDREN. 

“Convicts we protect; children we exploit.” 
Secretary Owen R. Lovejoy of the National 
Child Labor Committee has pointed out that the 
action of Congress in incorporating in the new 
tariff law the clause which bars from import 
the products of convict labor, and omitting the 
sister clause which referred to child labor, is in 
line with popular policy hitherto. In more than 
one State the eight-hour day was established for 
adults in prison workrooms before it was de- 
creed for children in factories. 


At the suggestion of the National Child Labor 
Committee, Senator Borah last June proposed to 
exclude from importation all goods made by 
workers under 14 years of age. The amendment 
was favorably reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee and at once a storm of protest and 
derision arose. Importers declared with more 
fervor than logic that such a law would ruin 
their business and that it would be impossible of 
enforcement. For the first time the National 
Child Labor Committee found its policy indorsed 
by the organs of the American textile trade. 
The foreign press scented a plot of American 
employers and denounced us as a nation of 
hypocrites. Congress heeded the clamor and 
after mutilating the amendment beyond recogni- 
tion—putting out its eyes with an adverb and 
drawing its teeth with exemptions—they killed it 
entirely on the final vote. 


When Mr. Lovejoy was asked whether he was 
greatly disappointed by the failure of the child 
labor amendment, he said: “In one way, I am. 
But I feel that the incident has brought to popu- 
lar attention three things which need to be recog- 
nized and which ought to shame the nation into 
making more rapid advance against child labor. 

“In the first place, the sensitive American con- 
science can contemplate in peace the youngsters 
in American cotton mills and canneries without 
fear of being reproached for interest in children 
elsewhere. The nation is saved from the charge 
of hypocrisy: it accepts child labor. 

“Then, too, the rights of business are vindi- 
cated. The market is open to all factory prod- 
ucts. We can enjoy our silks from Japan, our 
burlaps from India, our diverse objects ‘Made in 
Germany,’ and our textiles from Lancashire with 
the comfortable assurance that no vagaries of 
American reformers have hindered foreign busi- 
ness. 


“And lastly, in spite of the precedence given to 
business over the claims of childhood, the pro- 
hibition of convict goods does mark a new step 
in international commerce. It establishes the 
claim of social conditions upon international 
regulation and makes inevitable ultimately the 
world-wide prohibition of child labor.” 
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RAILROAD READY. 

The Exposition Terminal Railway Company 
is now ready for operation. Tracks have been 
laid to practically all parts of the exposition 
grounds and the freight ferry slip has been com- 
pleted. Traffic Manager A. M. Mortensen has 
just filed with the State Railway Commission, 
Tariff No. 1 of the Exposition Terminal Railway 
naming rates for switching within the exposition 
grounds. The first barge loaded with cars of 
construction material landed at the exposition 
slip October 11th. After this regular deliveries 
will be made of shipments of construction mate- 
tial for contractors on the exposition grounds. 
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Since September 17th the union painters of St. 
Louis have been receiving the 60-cent per hour 
scale agreed upon last spring. This places the 
painters among the best paid building mechanics. 


INAUGURATES SHORTER WEEK. 

The Seattle Construction and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, formerly Moran’s Shipbuildig Company, 
has inaugurated the fifty-hour week. The 
non-union mechanics of the company decided that 
the nine-hour day was too long and made a de- 
mand for the fifty-hour week. This demand was 
granted at once and leaves only two hours differ- 
ence per week now between this company and 
the union. The company is the second largest 
of its kind on the Coast, and it has recently se- 
cured some large contracts from the Navy De- 
partment. The Federal law of 1912 provides that 
contracts on government vessels shall be done on 
the eight-hour day, and therefore this company is 
expected shortly still further to reduce its hours 
from fifty to forty-eight. 


SHOES 


JUST RECEIVED 


Ten New Styles in Men’s Shoes, from $2.50 to 
$6.00, in Gun Metal Calf, Patent Colt, and Box 
Calf, in Button and Lace, and Union Stamped. 
Boys’ Shoes.................. from $1.25 to $3.50 
Child’s Shoes from.................. 50c to $2.50 

Eight Styles of Martha Washington Shoes for 
Ladies, for Street and House Wear. 

Prices $2.50 to $3.50. 

Come and see us before buying, and be fitted 

by Expert Salesmen. 
All our Shoes are Union Made and 


ear the Union Stamp 
Our Repair Work also bears the Union Stamp 


W. BRUSKER SHOE CO. 


3013-3015 SIXTEENTH STREET 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


Locations in San Francisco 
19 STOCKTON STREET 
52 THIRD STREET 
159 THIRD STREET 
241 KEARNY STREET 
14 EAST STREET 
22 EAST STREET 
249-251 MARKET STREET 
ARGONAUT HOTEL CAFE 
22-24 SIXTH STREET 
Oakland 
520 TWELFTH STREET 
416 THIRTEENTH STREET 
713 BROADWAY 
1537 SAN PABLO AVENUE 
(112 BROADWAY 


“Well Established for Quality” 
ALL UNION HOUSES 


Restaurants 
and Bakeries 


VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 
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1049 MARKET ST. __ orr. M‘ALLISTER 2.JONES 


Near Mission St. 


Meads | 
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COAL IN CALIFORNIA. 

On account of the large production of petro- 
leum in California and its use for fuel, coal min- 
ing has practically ceased in this State, the pro- 
duction in the last two years being only 10,747 
tons in 1911 and 10,978 tons in 1912, according 
to Edward W. Parker, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 

The production of petroleum in California in 
1912 was 86,450,767 barrels, of which not less 
than 50,000,000 barrels was used directly for fuel. 
Large quantities of oil are also used in place of 
coal for gas making, and on the estimate that 
3% barrels of petroleum is equivalent to 1 ton 
of ordinary bituminous coal, it is probable that 
from 1,400,000 to 1,500,000 tons of coal would be 
required to, perform in California the service 
now rendered by petroleum in the production of 
heat, light and power. California oil is the prin- 
cipal fuel for the locomotives as far north as 
Washington and across the Sierra and the Cas- 
cade Range, its freedom from sparks serving as 
a great protection against forest fires as com- 
pared with coal or wood fuel. It is used almost 
exclusively on inland and coastwise steamers and 
to an increasing extent by the trans-Pacific 
steamers. It has even displaced coal on the 
Puget Sound, many of the steamers of the Can- 
adian Pacific fleet plying between Vancouver, 
Victoria, and other points having been equipped 
for oil burning. There is still, however, some de- 
mand for coal in California, particularly for 
domestic use and for bunker trade at San Fran- 
cisco, but it is almost exclusively supplied by 
coals from other States and from abroad. 

There are, however, in California a number of 
small, widely separated coal fields, chief among 
which are the Mount Diablo field of Contra Costa 
County, the Corral Hollow field of Alameda 
County, the Priest Valley and Trafton fields of 
San Benito County, and the Stone Canyon field 
of Monterey County. The first two, which are 
on the eastern border of San Francisco Bay and 
consequently in the west-central part of the State, 
produce black lignite or sub-bituminous coal. 
The coals in Monterey County are of the same 
geologic age as those farther north, but they 
have been altered into true bituminous coals. 
The alteration in the San Benito County areas 
has not progressed so far as in Monterey County, 
but the coals closely approach the bituminous 
grade. None of them possess coking qualities. 

a —___ 
THE FLUELESS GAS-HEATER. 

At this time of the year, when many feel that 
it is not cold enough to use the general heating 
system of the house but is too cool to be en- 
tirely without heat, the use of portable gas or 
vil-heating apparatus is a great convenience. 
Cleanliness and comparative low cost of opera- 
tion make this type of heating deservedly popu- 
lar. Unfortunately many of these heaters are 
used without a flue-pipe to carry off the 
products of combustion. The use of such heaters 
is to be deprecated. This is especially true of 
those devices of low efficiency that make it 
practically imperative that the doors and win- 
dows be kept closed if the object sought—that 
of raising the temperature of the room—is to be 
obtained. These heaters put a premium on in- 
sufficient ventilation. The current issue of a 
high-class monthly magazine carries a full-page 
advertisement of a gas heater that is specifically 
recommended for use in the children’s play-roum. 
lt is advertised as “the ideal heat for the nur- 
sery,” and in heavy type the claim is made that 
it “will not vitiate the air.” Such advertisements 
are dangerous, says “The Journal of the Amerix 
‘an Medical Association.” There may be times 
vhen one is willing to sacrifice health for com- 
‘ort for a short time; when an increase of tem- 
perature in the room is sought even at the ex- 
pense of vitiated air. When this is done with a 
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full knowledge of possible dangers, it may not 
be too severely criticised. But to lead people to 
believe that any room can be heated healthfully 
for any length of time by means of flueless gas 
or oil-heaters is dangerous doctrine. An effi- 
cient gas or oil-heater with a flue attachment is 
an admirable piece of household apparatus; a 
flueless heater—except for the most temporary 
of uses, and then with a full knowledge of the 
dangers involved—is an abomination. 
2 
TO CUT COST OF LIVING. 

That the establishment of municipal markets 
is bringing down the cost of living in many Cali- 
fornia towns and yet greatly increasing the farm- 
er’s profits is declared in the October number of 
the University of California “Journal of Agri- 
culture,” just published by the students of the 
Agricultural College. 

All over the State, says S. B. Mosher, the 
writer of the article, there is agitation for the 
establishment of municipal markets. From Sac- 
ramento to San Diego the plan is being tried. 
Los Angeles, for example, already has seven city 
markets in operation and others planned. The 
farmer has been surprised and delighted to find 
that it takes him little if any more time to sell 
his produce in the free retail market than to the 
wholesalers, and yet he receives a much higher 
price. Furthermore consumers say they save 
often as much as 50 per cent in cost by going to 
the city market, and besides can assure them- 
selves that what they buy is fresh and good. 

According to New York market reports for 
1912, as quoted by the “Journal,’ the producer 
received $17,000,000 for eggs while the New York 
consumer paid $28,000,000; for onions the pro- 
ducer received $812,000 while the consumer paid 
$8,000,000; for potatoes the producer received 
$8,347,000 while the New York consumer is de- 
clared to have paid $60,000,000. It is estimated 
that for the whole 1912 crop produced in the 
Wnited States the farmer received six billion dol- 
lars and the distributor seven billion dollars. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
has planned the establishment of a division of 
markets to help reduce the cost of distributing 
farm products. It is proposed by the govern- 
ment to establish free bureaus of information in 
the larger cities and at the principal centers of 
trade, to inform the farmers concerning market 
conditions in localities most convenient to them, 
and to notify producers as to the crops which 
will yield the greatest profits. Already informa- 
tion concerning market conditions is being fur- 
nished to tobacco and cotton growers. This 
government work will, it is hoped, prevent waste 
of produce when there is demand for it by the 
public, and remedy such conditions as those of 
last year when one of the largest apple crops in 
the history of the country was harvested, when 
the American grower received as little as 40 cents 
a box and out of that had to pay for picking, 
wrapping and packing; while, nevertheless, in the 
larger eastern cities the consumer was paying five 
cents apiece for apples. 

The municipal market is said to be easily made 
self-supporting, even when the charge made to 
the farmer for using its facilities is nominal. Last 
year the Boston municipal market reported a 
profit. of $60,000, that of New Orleans $73,000, 
that of Baltimore $50,000, and that of Indianap- 
olis $17,220. 


The “National Field” is the name of the news- 
paper to be issued under the auspices of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative Union. 
The paper is to be edited by Charles S. Barrett, 
the president of the union, assisted by the secre- 
tary. It is to be published weekly, and will com- 
prise sixteen pages of four columns each, and 
will have a national circulation. It is needless 
to say, but is interesting to note, that the Allied 
Printing Trades label will be carried at the head 
of the editorial columns. 
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JUST THINK OF IT. 

A little boy once said to his schoolmates, “I 
don’t make any more mistakes in my music.” 
This little boy had such poor eyesight that he 
could not read letters three and one-half inches 
square more than six feet away from him, and 
yet he had been repeatedly punished by his violin 
teacher for making mistakes. while taking his 
lessons. Just think of it; punished for making 
mistakes when he could not see his notes plainly! 

How did he find out that his eyes were weak? 
His schoolteacher had been making tests of the 
sight of her pupils and had discovered that this 
boy could not see well. She reported the fact to 
his parents, who got glasses that made him the 
happiest boy in the school, saved him many un- 
deserved punishments and caused him to say, 
“I don’t make any more mistakes in my music.” 

This boy did not know, nor did his parents 
know, but that he saw as well as every other boy, 
and his mistakes were thought to be from care- 
lessness and inattention. 

This same boy afterwards became a_ noted 
violinist, was educated abroad and played before 
royalty. His glasses enabled him to see his 
notes plainly and he made no more mistakes in 
his reading music. 

There have been thousands of just such boys 
and girls in our public schools in the past, who 
have been stumbling along, hating their lessons, 
scolded and punished by their teachers and par- 
ents, just because they had a defect of vision of 
which they and their parents and teacher were 
ignorant. 

Parents, do you know that your children have 
good eyesight? Do you know that they are not 
“long-sighted,” “near-sighted,” or color blind? 
Do they often complain of being tired, or of hav- 
ing a headache when they return home from 
school? Do they dislike school? Are they 
sleepy and dull when trying to learn their home 
tasks? Is it hard for them to keep up with their 
class? Are they inclined to “play hookey?” 
Then do not punish and scold them, until you 
first find out if there is not some physical cause 
behind it all, so that you may not regret later 
and blame yourself for neglect or injustice to 
one of your own. 

Ignorance of the law is no excuse to the law- 
breaker in court. Ignorance is no excuse for 
neglect of your children. Fifty per cent of the 
blindness caused by separation of the retina (the 
sight-seeing membrane within the eye) occurs in 
people who are near-sighted. Many of the head- 
aches of children and others are the result of 
eye-strain caused by the attempt of the delicate 
eye muscles to overcome the defect. This over- 
taxing of them strains the eye muscles, then the 
letters blur or run together, the child feels tired 
and the eyes pain or headache follows. 

Do not neglect your children’s eyes! 

ee 
EVADES FIXING BLAME. 

“The cause has not been determined,” is the 
opinion of Coroner Ralph A. Seymour regarding 
the Binghampton Clothing Company fire, which 
resulted in the loss of thirty-two lives on July 
22d. The verdict filed cited several facts, however, 
which appear to the Coroner to be unusual. “The 
building was twenty years old; the interior was 
of soft wood; the material manufactured therein 
was of highly inflammable composition; an old 
wooden stairway was in use, and above the first 
floor but one stairway communicated with the 
remainder of the building.’ The Coroner also 
sets forth that the fire escapes were inadequate, 
but does not attempt to definitely fix the cause 
of the fire. ‘ 

The forests of Norway are mostly in private 
or municipal ownership, the nation owning 28.5 
per cent of the total forest area. The national 


forests of the United States occupy only about 
20 per cent of the total forest area of the country. 
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should have received in higher wages instead of 
its having been paid to owners of land, under a 


Extravagance of Congress. 


6 
HIGH COST OF LIVING—CAUSE AND 
REMEDY. 
system of bondage. 
By Richard Caverly. 
No. 6. 


Speaking of land titles reminds me of a story 
I read some time ago, that told the following: 
In the island of Martinique, after the destruc- 
tion of St. Pierre, its principal city, by Mt. Pe- 
lee, a traveler visited the islands and expected 
to find a scene of desolation and waste. But to 
his surprise he found the island was more pros- 
perous than ever before for generations. Wages 
had greatly advanced and industry was active as 
never before, and no complaint was heard about 
the high cost of living. He inquired the reason 
of this strange phenomenon from some resident 
friends, and was told that nearly all the rich 
landowners of the islands lived in St. Pierre, and 
most of them, including all their relatives, had 
been annihilated by the eruption, and the records 
of land titles and of mortgages and debts had 
been completely destroyed. To be sure, many 
of the laboring classes had also been killed, but 
the remainder of them went out upon the land 
to work, free from the obligations which weighed 
down their predecessors. 

The destructive forces of nature which had 
wrought such havoc and confusion in the island 
had also destroyed the parasite who had been 
absorbing the greater part of the fruits of their 
labor. The volcanic forces which had exploded 
the mountain had also lifted the burden of special 
privilege—the taxing power—from their backs, 
and they stood forth free men once more to sat- 
isfy their wants by their own labor, as nature 
intended. 

Of course, if the same system of land tenure 
were retained, it would in time produce the same 
result, and create other landlords and other ten- 
ants and the same accompanying extremes of 
riches and poverty, watered stocks and bonds, 
increase of prices, and other vile things, too num- 
erous to mention, that degrade humanity, and 
rob labor. But the point that this illustration 
makes clear is that the only real wealth that had 
been destroyed consisted of buildings and imple- 
ments of production, and personal property. The 
destruction of land titles and landlords had not 
destroyed any real wealth; only privilege was 
destroyed. 

How the Earth is Lost to Labor. 

There is no source from which to secure money 
to buy the earth and there is no way the people 
could have lost the earth, except by going into 
debt and giving the earth as security for the loan 
which cannot be paid. 

Let me illustrate how this works; one of the 
many cases: The Norfolk and Western railway 
purchased a boundary of Pocahontal coal land 
for $20,000,000 from owners wno received it from 
other owners, who merely accepted it as a gift 
from the States of Virginia and West Virginia. 
In this process the land advanced in price from 
zero to twenty million dollars in round numbers. 
The Norfolk and Western railway combined 
with the Pennsylvania railway and issued four 
per cent bonds, giving the coal land as security. 

The landowner received $20,000,000 worth of 
surplus wealth, without giving any equivalent, 
which had previously been accumulated and had 
not been distributed in higher wages and the 
railroad is secured by the coal lands upon which 
its bonds are based. But who is bound in this 
agreement to pay $20,000,000 in the future? If 
it is not the people who mine, who transport and 
who consume Pocahontas coal, who is it? 

This is not a bond upon land at all, but is a 
legal form by which future generations of labor 
is sold into debt by selling their rights in Poca- 
hontas coal for a surplus wealth they themselves 


Congress is often criticised for its extrava- 
gance and must share the responsibility for in- 
creased expenditures, and increased prices. But 
no one knows better than Congressmen, from 
correspondence and from numerous requests to 
support different measures that the country it- 
self is not averse to heavy expenditures. Every- 
one is in favor of curtailing appropriations except 
as to those matters in which he is interested, and 
as to those matters he looks upon even increased 
appropriations as parsimonious. 

Congress will never deal successfully with ex- 
penditures nor adopt any plan of permanent 
worth or value in taxation until the country itself 
is aroused and joins in an intelligent effort to 
bring about that result. In 1891-92 the appro- 
priations by Congress reached the sum of a bil- 
lion dollars. That fact gave rise to considerable 
discussion for a while and became a subject of 
criticism by the opposition party. We have 
now reached the point where we appropriate 
more than a billion dollars in a single session. 
At the close of the last session it was found that 
the appropriations and obligations upon the 
treasury amounted to the stupendous sum of 
$1,175,604,134. This vast sum of money is paid 
hy the consumers of wealth. Privilege escapes 
as do land values. We are treading the old paths, 
not finding new ways, and taxing the old sources 
up to the limit. 

While we will have an income tax, the people 
of this country will experience no lifting of the 
present weight from that source. 

—___—_&__ —__- -- 
UNIVERSAL PEACE AGITATION. 

There is one class of expenditures which ought 
to be very interesting in these days, in view of 
the discussion which is constantly going on in 
regard to the era of universal peace, which seems 
to be so near at hand. For the past fifteen or 
twenty years there has been, upon the part of 
influential and benevolent people, advocates of 
universal peace; and I doubt not that great and 
marked progress has been made. But the period 
in which we have been advocating with great zeal 
and earnestness the doctrine of universal peace is 
the period characterized above all others in the 
history of the world by the increase of expendi- 
tures for armament. These expenditures have 
grown in proportion to the earnestness and zeal 
of the advocates of universal peace. 

In 1911 the expenditures for this purpose upon 
the part of Germany was $318,000,000; upon the 
part of France $270,000,000; upon the part of 
Great Britain $341,000,000; upon the part of the 
United States $282,000,000. Last year, 1912, our 
expenditures for war, including pensions, was 
$383,000,000. The sum total of expenditures for 
armament during the year 1911 upon the part of 
all the civilized nations of the earth was $2,263,- 
000,000. 

The present annual cost of our two depart- 
ments—the Army and Navy—(including inter- 
est on war bonds and the loss of the “regular” 
soldiers’ labor power, but not including the mili- 
tary pensions) would furnish an annual old-age 
industrial pension of more than $290 each for one 
million four hundred and fifty thousand people. 

A real statesman, Senator Charles Sumner, has 
said: “The standing army is to the nation what 
the sword was to the modern gentleman, the sti- 
letto to the Italian, the knife to the Spaniard, 
the pistol to our slavemaster—furnishes like 
these, means of death; and its possessor is not 
slow to use it.” 

ee ee 

If you wish to know how to do a kindness 
judiciously, put yourself in the place of him you 
desire to benefit—Mme. de Puisieux. 
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UNION PRINTING ar savinc prices 


It’s not necessary to pay high, exorbitant prices 
when you want union printing. We furnish first- 
class union work for unions, lodges, business or 
mail order men at a great reduction in price. We 
sell choicest Bond letterheads for $2.50 per 1000 
(the $4.50 kind) ; 5000 for $9.00; business cards and 
envelopes, $1.75 per 1000 (the $3.00 kind); 5000 for 
$7.00. Let us quote you prices on your require- 
ments for your next Picnic, Ball, Social or Enter- 
tainment. We can save you money. 


PROGRESS PRINTING CO. 
“*Honest Value Printers” 
228 SIXTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Secure and Profitable 


The wise man keeps part of his money in a 
reliable savings bank. If you are making 
money now why not put aside something for 
a rainy day. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


Demand the Union Label 


TRADES [(NON] COUNCIL} 

tase 

On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern, 


SN-'WOOD §(0: 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters 
For MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


at JOHNSON’S 


2558 MISSION ST. 
HENRY B. LISTER 


LAWYER 


Practicing in all Courts NOTARY PUBLIC 
State and Federal lember of Lecal Ne. 59, I. U. $. E. 


PHONES 805 Pacific Building 
Douglas 1415; Home J 1855 SAN FRANCISCO 
Residence Phone Sunset 1605 
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ABOUT TOLERANCE. 
By Paul Scharrenberg. 

Some time ago there was a free speech fight 
in the city of San Diego, California. There 
were big issues involved in that struggle and the 
San Francisco Labor Council sent a special in- 
vestigating committee to the south for the pur- 
pose of probing that much mooted trouble in 
all its phases. The investigating committee sub- 
mitted a comprehensive report and found among 
other things “that neither side to the free speech 
controversy in San Diego tolerated free speech, 
except when it agreed with their particular opin- 
ions and views.” 

The free speech fighters of San Diego were a 
brave and valiant body of men but tolerance of 
others’ views was not one of their strong points 

The workers of Los Angeles have for years 
justly complained about the intolerant attitude 
of the Los Angeles “Times” and the “money 
bags” element of that city toward labor. 

Recent events, however, indicate that certain 
other elements in the City of Angels are nearly, 
if not quite as intolerant as General Otis ever 
was in his dealings with trade unionists. The 
working people of Los Angeles maintain a week- 
ly paper known as the “Citizen.” The “Citizen” 
is a strenuous advocate of Socialism and with its 
views and theories in this regard I have no quar- 
rel. Unfortunately, there is a phase to its cam- 
paign of propaganda which should receive the 
unqualified censure of everyone who _ believes 
that political liberty is equally as important as 
economic freedom and social justice. 

Like many other zealous advocates and believ- 
ers of certain reforms and doctrines the Los An- 
geles publication in question has adopted the tac- 
tics of bigots. A man or a group of men may be 
ever so loyal and active and sincere in the trade 
union movement, they may have ever so good a 
record of progressive achievements as trade un- 
ionists, but unless they are prepared to accept 
the. political belief of these Los Angeles world 
saviors they will be assailed in columns of mis- 
representation as “conservatives,’ “putterers,” 
etc. In manufacturing propaganda stories for 
the “Citizen” no attempt is made to present the 
facts or to stick to the truth. Coloring of news 
used to be regarded as an exclusive offense of the 
capitalistic press but the latter can easily learn 
a few points from some of the intolerants who 
furnish copy for the “Citizen” of Los Angeles. 
In fact I have no doubt that the horrors of the 
Spanish inquisition would pale into insignificance 
if some of these men should ever be invested 
with sufficient authority or power to do as they 
pleased with mortals who differed with them. 

Of course, the vast majority of the organized 
workers of Ios Angeles are far more concerned 
about securing unity of action in the economic 
lield than in the fortunes of any political party. 
The organized workers of Los Angeles want to 
establish 100 per cent organization in the trade 
unions of that city, and without in any way at- 
tempting to minimize the importance of political 
action, 1 am convinced that they would be more 
successful in this worthy object if they were to 
persuade those entrusted with the management 
ot their paper to memorize the following: 

First, Tolerence is just as desirable a virtue for 
a labor editor as for a capitalistic editor. 

Second, Willful misrepresentation of facts does 
not help to make converts to either unionism or 
Socialism. 

Third, The organized labor movement of Cali- 
fornia and of the United States gives expression 
to the voice of the workers only. Ex-ministers, 
half-baked lawyers or other highbrows do not 
dominate the labor movement, hence the work- 
ers’ economic organization is not nearly as per- 
fect'as any of the hybrid political organizations 
whoinsist upon dispensing gratuitous advice to 
labor. 
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ASIATIC COMPETITION CONDEMNED. 

The California State Federation of -Labor in 
convention assembled at Fresno, California, dur- 
ing the week of October 6, 1913, unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions: 

Whereas, Asiatic competition in the various 
industries is becoming a serious menace to the 
social and industrial welfare of the Caucasian 
race, especially in this State, and 

Whereas, The Anti-Jap Laundry League of 
San Francisco is assisting materially the Steam 
Laundry Workers’ and the Laundry Wagon 
Drivers’ Unions to combat the undermining, by 
the Japanese and Chinese in the laundry industry, 
of the conditions they have fought so hard to 
obtain, and 


Whereas, Without such organization in the 
field the successful continuation of these unions 
would be dangerously menaced, and 

Whereas, It is the duty of all our legislators, 
State, municipal and otherwise, to assist in main- 
taining favorable social and industrial conditions 
for our people; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the California State Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, extends to 
the Anti-Jap Laundry League its moral support 
and indorsement; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the California State Federation 
of Labor is unqualifiedly opposed to the election 
of legislators, State, municipal and otherwise, 
who in any manner assist in lowering the white 
man’s social or industrial standards of living by 
encouraging Asiatic competition. 


————__&_______—_. 

TYPHOID FOUGHT BY UNIVERSITY. 

Hereafter, any Californian who has typhoid 
fever has himself to blame for his wholly un- 
necessary affliction. 

It has just been announced that typhoid vac- 
cine and directions for its use will be sent free 
to any physician in the State who will make ap- 
plication for it to the Department of Pathology 
of the University of California. 

A new method of typhoid vaccination has now 
been worked out by Dr. Frederick Parker Gay, 
professor of pathology in the University of Cali- 
fornia. Vaccination against this dread disease has 
already been proved a success by world-wide ex- 
periment and use. Heretofore, however, the use 
of typhoid vaccine has caused, in many persons, 
considerable fever or nausea. Dr. Gay’s new 
method, however, is not only of increased effici- 
ency but does away with, or greatly reduces, any 
disagreeable symptoms in connection with such 
vaccination. Instead of using attenuated strains 
of living bacteria, as French medical investigators 
had done, Dr. Gay makes his vaccine from ty- 
phoid bacteria which have been killed and ground 
exceedingly minute. His new method differs 
from the method ordinarily used heretofore in 
the United States and Great Britain in that the 
uses a sensitized culture—a culture treated with 
immune serum. Heretofore the three inocula- 
tions required have been given at intervals of 
ten days. Professor Gay’s method shortens the 
time required. The second and third injections 
of the vaccine are now put into the arm three and 
six days, respectively, after the first inoculation. 

More than three hundred students have been 
vaccinated against typhoid with Professor Gay’s 
new method since the University of California 
reopened in August. The University Infirmary 
is now giving the vaccine to more than 150 stu- 
dents every week. All students who ask for it 
are to be given such protection against this dan- 
gerous disease. 

> 


Freedom is costly, but it is worth while. 


It is 
the great test of faith—George A. Gordon in the 
“Atlantic Monthly.” 


TARIFF 
REDUC- 
TIONS 


$25 Suits - $22.50 


Now made to order for 


$35 Suits 


Now made to order for 


- $31.50 
$50 Suits - $45.00. 


Tariff Reductions 


Now compel us to make these Price Reduc- 
tions on every Suiting and Overcoating in 
our large stock. 


The only tailoring establishment in San 
Francisco giving the public the benefit now 
instead of later. 


Same High-Class Union Workmanship. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


The Irish Tailors 


716 MARKET ST. OPPOSITE 3RD 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 

Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 

To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 


EAGLESON & CO. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


Manufacturers of 


Union Label Shirts 


Complete Lines of Union Label Goods in 
SHIRTS, NIGHT SHIRTS, PAJAMAS, 
COLLARS, UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, 
NECKTIES, SUSPENDERS, WAITER 
AND BAR COATS AND APRONS. 


1118 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
112 S. SPRING STREET, 
LOS ANGELES 
717 K STREET, 
SACRAMENTO 
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Blow, blow, thou winter wind 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 
—Shakespeare. 


There are those who claim to be union men 
who never even give the union label a thought, 
much less a demand. In truth, they are not 
union men at all. They are sailing under false 
colors. ‘The union man demands the label, and 


gets it. e 

Out of a total membership of 82,351, but 20,251 
votes were cast in a referendum election of the 
bricklayers concerning affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Here was a question 
of vital concern to the organization, yet only one- 
fourth of the members took interest enough to 


vote. e 

Carl Browne is publishing his paper, “Labor 
Knight,” in Washington, where he has been for 
several months in the interest of a bill for the 
organization of an army of the unemployed by 
the Department of Labor. He says he is not 
now green enough to be arrested for getting on 
the grass, as he was nineteen years ago. 


ee ee 

Infamous and contemptible as Judge Hum- 
phries is, another view of him shows clearly he 
is also a cringing coward. The man who sent a 
mother with infant in arms to jail, cowed and 
cowered before the Governor’s power. Being 
such a coward himself he evidently thought it 
only necessary to show others the power he 
possessed to make them bow to his will. He 
learned, however, that most people are made of 
better stuff. ~ 


It is now rumored that the Volturno disaster 
was the result of a conspiracy on the part of 
the great passenger carrying interests, because 
the company to which the steamship belonged 
had been cutting rates. It is said numerous 
threatening letters had been received by the com- 
pany previous to the destruction of the vessel. 
It is believed a bomb had been planted, timed to 
explode in mid-ocean. If these stories are true, 
then big business is responsible for the cold- 
blooded murder of about 150 persons. 


It is not 


likely, however, much will be done about it. 
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Hospitals and the Law 


An attempt is being made by a few alleged philanthropists, through a suit in the Fed- 
eral courts, to nullify the eight-hour law for women insofar as it concerns hospital nurses. 

It is also a noticeable fact that some of those interested in this suit are also parties to 
another case in the Federal courts having to do with gas rates in San Francisco, and it is 
just possible that a well-hatched scheme to establish a precedent is at the bottom of it all. 

The old, old cry is sent up by some of the professional men that the enforcement of 
the eight-hour law in the hospitals will spell ruination. They have been setting up this 
claim so long that it is barely possible that some of them really believe there is foundation 
for it. It is just as certain, however, that others are using the wail of fear to hide their 
ravenous greed for profits. 

That there is no foundation for their claims will be testified to by thousands of nurses. 
These women say the eight-hour day in hospitals is entirely practical and will work a 
hardship upon no one. But the fact that those in a position to know the truth contradict 
them has no tendency whatever to hinder the dire predictions of the profitmongers. 

Here is a description of these creatures as given a hundred years ago by the great 
English novelist, Dickens, and it fits the hospital managers of today perfectly : 

“Coketown in the distance was suggestive of itself, though not a brick of it could be 
seen. 


‘ 


“The wonder was, it was there at all. It had been ruined so often that it was amazing 
how it had borne so many shocks. 

“Surely there never was such fragile chinaware as that of which the millers of Coke- 
town were made. Handle them never so lightly, and they fell to pieces with such ease 
that you might suspect them of having been flawed before. 

“They were ruined when they were required to send laboring children to school; they 
were ruined when inspectors were appointed to look into their works; they were ruined 
when such inspectors considered it doubtful whether they were justified in chopping people 
up with their machinery; they were utterly undone when it was hinted that perhaps they 
might not always make so much smoke. 

“Besides Mr. Bounderby’s gold spoon which was generally received in Coketown, an- 
other prevalent fiction was very popular there. It took the form of a threat. Whenever 
a Coketowner felt he was ill used—that is to say, whenever he was not left entirely alone, 
and it was proposed to hold him accountable for the consequences of any of his acts—he’ 
was sure to come out with the awful menace that he would ‘sooner pitch his property into 
the Atlantic.’ 

“This had terrified the Home Secretary within an inch of his life on several occasions. 

“Flowever, the Coketowners were so patriotic, after all, that they had never pitched 
their property into the Atlantic yet; but, on the contrary, had been kind enough to take 
mighty good care of it. So there it was, in the haze yonder; and it increased and multi- 
plied.” 

But the hearts of this noble band of philanthropists ache for the poor charity patients 
who will be unable to receive attention if the law is enforced. And, of course, patients 
who pay from $40 to $100 per week for attention at the hands of student nurses, who 
also pay for the privilege of rendering the service, are being cared for out of charity. 
No one will dispute this assertion, because it comes from the self-sacrificing men who 
so dearly love humanity that they believe working women are not entitled to rest or recre- 
ation. 

There has never been a forward move, in the interest of the workers, made, but it 
has met with the same opposition and the same cry of ruination that we now hear con- 
cerning the eight-hour day for nurses. The wail, however, has lost its efficacy. It has 
been worn threadbare and no longer is given consideration by sensible persons. 

The labor movement of California well knows there is no merit in the contentions 
of greed’s grasping agents, and will not, therefore, permit this law to be ruthlessly 
Swept away in order that the purses of a few men may be filled with dollars through 
excessive hours of toil on the part of the hard-working women of our hospitals. 

The scheme will be fought to a finish, and the nurses of this State will not work more 


than eight hours per day. That question has already been determined by the sovereign 
people of California. 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 


The extension in this day of the associative 
tendency is commented on by Richard Burton in 
the “Bellman.” This element, he says, “has given 
us labor unions’ on the one hand and trusts on 
the other, with all the good—we are not for the 
moment concerned with the bad—to be connoted 
by these names. The vague wish to touch elbows 
with other mortals, whether in some vacation 
idling at the club, playhouse, political meeting, 
synagogue or market place, can be relied on to 
be an element whenever or wherever men and 
women meet. Deprive some one of this oppor- 
tunity to foregather and swap the news and you 
see at once what an exaggerated, even hectic, 
influence a mere footprint in the sand becomes. 
The history of the world is changed by the 
stimulus to human thoughts and deeds due to this 
get-together instinct. At the same time it can 
be abused, this associative desire, and the ease 
with which in these latter days one can escape 
from oneself may breed a kind of person whose 
individuality is ironed out into a pat conformity 
with custom and conventions. Such a person 
hardly knows himself in any true sense.” 


“Hitch your wagon to a star” advised Emerson. 
Many a trade unionist has hitched his wagon to a 
star and then rested therein without an effort 
hoping to have the star lift him up to its height. 
Never did such an one succeed. It takes time, 
and effort, and tireless perseverance, to get any 
where in this world, and the loafer and the 
shirker deserve nothing. Only those who are 
willing to pay the price of success can hope to 
achieve it. The individual or the organization 
always looking for something for nothing is 
reasonably sure to die disappointed, no matter 
how strong the hope may be. The mere desire 
for success, without the accompanying efforts 
calculated to produce it, amounts to nothing. 
Were it otherwise there would be a surplus of 
successes and a dearth of failures throughout 
the world. This is just as true in the labor move- 
ment as elsewhere. The successful, powerful, 
result-producing organizations are those which 
have been willing to pay the price. The weak, 
useless failures in the movement are responsible 
for their own condition. Less whining about lack 
of assistance and more intelligent honest self- 
help will get them somewhere. There is no 
other reasonable hope. Wake up and help your- 
self. 


Stories of bread cast upon the water and found 
after many days have always a charm. Most of 
us know of little unremembered acts of kindness 
and of love we owe to others somewhere along 
the way, and sometimes we find a forgotten kind- 
ness of our own remembered with measure 
pressed down full and running over. It was 
Wordsworth who said however, that the gratitude 
of men had more often left him mourning than 
their neglect of kind deeds. This was when he 
was telling a story of a man who was grateful 
for a simple act of good will that any one ought 
to show another without thought that it needed 
thanks. In a current magazine appears a little 
story of a lady who cast a few pears she did not 
want upon the waters and after many days reaped 
oranges and grape fruit. In the old days she 
had a pear tree in her garden that grew many 
more pears than she could use. So she used to 
set a basket of them outside the gate with the 
label pinned to it, “Take one.” Years afterward 
when she no longer lived in the old home and 
fruit was a luxury in the East there came to her 
one day a splendid crate of oranges and grape 
fruit, all the way across the land from California. 
It was from one of the boys, now a successful 
ranch owner, who years ago used to fill his 
pockets with her pears. 


Wit at Random 


Excited Small Boy—Hey, Mr. Tanks, there’s 
a burglar crawlin’ up your front steps, this very 
minute! 

Mr. Tanks—Poor devil, the missus’ll think it’s 
me.—Sydney “Bulletin.” 


“T hope you are following my instructions 
carefully Sandy—the pills three times a day and 
a drop of whisky at bedtime.” 

“Weel, sir, 1 may be a wee bit behind wi’ the 
pills, but I’m about six weeks in front wi’ the 
whusky.”—London “Tatler.” 


Factory Proprietor—Fire-drill, if you please, 
ladies! Division A will endeavor to batter down 
that locked iron door; Division B will leap from 
the windows; Division C will remain quietly at 
the tables until suffocated—all just as you would 
have to do in case of an actual fire. March!”— 
Seite; 


“Here, my boy,” said his new employer, “take 
this quarter and go out and get three ham sand- 
wiches.” 

The boy vanished and did not return for half 
an hour. 

“See here. Where have you been loitering,” 
demanded the boss, “and where are my sand- 
wiches?” 

“Scissors!” gasped the boy. “I thought they 
were for me!”—New York “World.” 


“Why do you insist on trying to sell me beef- 
steak and beans and buckwheat cakes?” de- 
manded the barber. “I told you all I wanted was 
two fried eggs.” 

“Well, I was in your shop yesterday,” re- 
torted the restaurant man. “All I wanted was a 
shave, but you dulldozed me into a shampoo, a 
foam fizz, and a tonic rub.”—Louisville “Courier- 
Journal.” 


Husband—You can put this down as settled, 
if ever I get out of it you will never catch me in 
matrimony again. 

Wife—You won’t if you depend on me for 
reference——‘“Public Ledger.” 


“It seems as if this has been a very short sum- 
mer.” 

“It hasn’t seemed so to me.” 

“But perhaps you didn’t have your coal put in 
last spring, with the understanding that you were 
to pay for it early in the fall.”—Chicago “Record- 
Herald.” 


At the funeral services of an elderly darky of 
Richmond, Va., the following colloquy was over- 
heard between two aged negroes: 

“There ain’t no use in talkin’,” said Mose Bar- 
ker, “Dick Williams, he was the most charitablest 
man dis town ever seen.” 

“I reckon dat’s so,” said the darky to whom 
Mr. Barker imparted this information. And he 
paused as if waiting for evidence on this point. 

“Yessuh,” continued Mr. Barker. “Dick Wil- 
liams, he always owned a plug hat, and durin’ my 
time I ain’t never heerd that Dick ever refused 
to lend dat hat to anybody.”—“Judge.” 


“Yes,” said the good woman, who was describ- 
ing the last illness of a friend, “she was taken 
suddenly sick with pantomime poisoning, and 
four doctors came to the house and insulted 
about her and diagrammed her case very closely. 
They decided that she had eaten some fish or 
something that had paragraphs in it, and so they 
gave her a hypocritical injection of a serial that 
would destroy the basilica, but she didn’t seem to 
help any, and she soon was in a state of chromo.” 
—Chicago “Post.” 


Miscellaneous 


IN STRIVING. 
By Dana K. Akers. 
They tell of the long hard struggle— 
Of the ceaseless battle of life, 
Of the hurry and beat of the conflict, 
And the blaring discords of the strife; 


But God! Do they know of the torments 
That inaction can bring to the soul, 

With the mind at the scene of the conquest— 
But the form withheld from the goal? 


They speak of the toil that hardens— 
Of the work and worry that kills; 
When they in their strength should fear noth- 
ing— 
Their being a stranger to ills. 
They know not the joy of living, 
Is accepting the better or worse; 
That the God-given strength to labor 
Is a blessing, but never a curse. 


They know where the gold is hidden, 
But they say the journey is long; 
Their minds are inert to the treasures 
That challenge the brave and the strong. 
Do they know there are those who would peril 
Their souls were they able to stand, 
In the rank and file with their brothers, 
Would obey, when born to command? 


Aye! Let me strive, and in striving 
I'll banish the thought of defeat, 
Till the world shall call me a victor, 
And the spoils be laid at my feet. 
And the hour of my triumph were nothing; 
But my heart shall be satisfied, when 
I can say, ’ere the darkness be fallen— 
“I have lived and labored with men.” 


SEE. 
By George Matthew Adams. 


There are two ways of seeing. One with 
the eyes and one with the mind. Helen Kel- 
lar recently stated in a public address that 
there are many people more blind than she. 
She was right. The blind are those who will 
not see. 

Keep your eyes and mind wide open. 

Joseph Pulitzer, the late blind editor of the | 
New York “World,” made his newspaper 
great not until after he became blind. Pres- 
cott wrote his greatest histories with sight- 
less eyes. P. S. Henson, the great preacher, 
with but one eye, has seen more and learned 
more than most people would with a dozen 
eyes. The blind many times see most. 

Keep your eyes and mind wide open. 

Use your eyes. See things. And after you 
see them, make friends out of them. No two 
people see things exactly the same. Watt 
saw latent power in the steam that came out 
of his mother’s tea kettle. Franklin saw an- 
other kind of usefulness snapping from the 
tail of his kite. The followers of these men 
saw enough from what they saw to adapt it 
and force civilization ahead by scores of 
years. 

Keep your eyes and mind wide open. 

Many of the really big things in this world 
have not yet been seen. You, at your humble 
task today, may see some of them, or shadows 
of them. And if you do, persist in seeing. 
There is always this one great way to learn 
and grow—to resolve on seeing everything 
that can be seen. 
half. 


But your eyes are only 
To see with your mind is the other half. 


Keep your eyes and mind wide open. 
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Unprofitable Policy. 

That the non-English speaking foreigner has 
the right to work wherever he can find it, is 
patent, for no one should be deprived of the op- 
portunity to work, no matter what their nation- 
ality. Some employers, however, seek to use for- 
eign speaking workmen to appease their desire for 
profits, and in doing so bring about situations 
that are frequently expensive. A casting com- 
pany in Galesburg, Il!., has just entailed a loss 
by fire of approximately $30,000. According to 
one of the daily papers, the fire was discovered by 
the night watchman before it had made any con- 
siderable progress, but as the watchman could 
not speak the English language, he was unable 
to turn in the alarm, and before assistance could 
be summoned the fire was beyond control, and 
the plant destroyed. It is asserted that the 
company has made it a practice to employ 
foreigners almost exclusively for the reason that 
they are not familiar with American customs and 
the American standard of living and could be se- 
cured at a much lower rate of wages than Ameri- 
can working men. Much criticism has been in- 
dulged in by employers in recent years against 
the methods of labor unions, and the employers 
have accentuated and emphasized the plea of “effi- 
ciency.” In this particular instance it is won- 
dered whether the managers of the concern in 
question are in harmony with the general cry of 
the employers throughout the country for “effi- 
ciency.” 


Calumet Strike. 

“The Daily Mining Journal” of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has this to say anent the copper strike: 
“It is violating no confidence to say that after two 
months there is much more strike left in the cop- 
per country than the operators two months ago 
believed would be the case.” The Grand Rapids 
labor paper in commenting on the above expres- 
sion says: “The above gives in fewer words 
than we can express it the real situation as it ex- 
ists in the copper country at the present time. 
The strike is far from over. A good many papers 
would have us believe that the strike is practically 
ended, but such is not the case. The operators 
are stubborn and refuse to arbitrate, and the 
miners refuse to return to work until the differ- 
ences are adjusted. The operators have been 
circulating a paper, ‘The Coal Dealer,’ giving a 
published account of how the miners in West Vir- 
ginia are losing money by the new agreement 
they have adopted, yet the facts of the case have 
not been given. The union men throughout the 
country are responding liberally to the defense 
fund to carry on the strike. Already plans have 
been made to furnish coal for the strikers this 
winter, and no one on the outside need worry 
about the miners. Just worry about the oper- 
ators. They are the ones that will need conso- 
lation when the time comes.” 


Interesting Decision. 

Has a workman who is receiving compensation 
for injuries the right to refuse to undergo a sur- 
gical operation that will restore him to health? 
This question has been decided in the affirmative 
by a jury in Geneva, Switzerland. The workman 
met with an accident and his employer had to 
pay him compensation for several weeks, but the 
doctor stated that if he submitted himself to an 
operation he would be well again in a short time 
and able to work. The workman, however, feared 
he wauld die on the operating table and refused 
to undergo the operation. The employer has ap- 
pealed against the verdict. 


Working Men Duped. 
The following is from the Birmingham “Labor 
Advocate”: “Information comes through the 


press that a number of Birmingham workingmen 


allowed themselves to be duped by extravagant 
and golden promises made by one Taylor, who 
was a-strikebreaker during. the building trades 
strike in Birmingham, to leave the city and with 
nothing more than this man’s word to assure 
them, went to New Orleans supposedly to be 
transported to Argentina, where they were to 
make fabulous wages. They found that Taylor 
had played a huge joke on them and left them in 
New Orleans with nothing in sight but the pros- 
pect of paying railroad fare back to Birmingham 
or some other place. The man, Taylor, was one 
of the foremen employed by a construction com- 
pany on a hotel job, and when the building trades 
strike was called, Taylor was instructed to em- 
ploy non-union carpenters on the job, and, not- 
withstanding the fact that he was a union car- 
penter himself, he obeyed orders and worked non- 
union men during the strike. When the settle- 
ment was made with the union carpenters, Taylor 
was thrown out of employment and commenced 
contracting in a small way, but was not successful. 
Workingmen should always look into advertise- 
ments with the utmost care, as many of these ads. 
are inserted‘for the purpose of procuring men to 
act as strikebreakers. 


: Want Skilled Men. 

The Panama Canal is within sight of-comple- 
tion, but, of course, there is a large amount of 
work of an intricate character yet to be performed. 
The chief of the appointment division of the 
Canal Commission is in Chicago for the purpose 
of securing the services of high-class electrical 
workers who are familiar with high-tension work. 
The operation of the mechanism on the canal, that 
is, the locks and other machinery that requires 
power to handle, is to be done by electricity. 


Employer is Liable. 

An employee of a telephone company in Wash- 
ington, D. C., who, with other employees of the 
company, was engaged in putting up wires on a 
building, was injured by the breaking of the rung 
of a ladder on which he was standing. It ap- 
peared that the rung was made of a piece of board 
sawed across the grain. The defect was not ob- 
vious to a casual observer, but was discoverable 
by a careful inspection, which was not made. 
It appeared that ladders for the use of the em- 
ployees were supplied by the company, but that 
sometimes, when those were insufficient, the fore- 
men directed the men to borrow such as could be 
obtained near by, and that the one used by the 
injured employee had been so borrowed by an- 
other workman. The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit held, in the case 
of Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company vs. 
Starr, that ladders of unusual length, such as 
employees of a telephone company are required 
to use in putting up wires on buildings, are not 
simple appliances like mechanics’ tools, for defects 
in which employers cannot be held responsible 
and the risk from which employees assume; that 
in legal effect the ladder in question was furnished 
by the telephone company, which was responsible 
for its condition to the same extent as though it 
had been furnished from its own supply, and that 
the question of the employee’s assumption of 
risk was for the jury. 


Boilermakers Strike. 

The boilermakers employed by the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company in 
the shop department in Newport News, Va., have 
gone on strike against the establishment of a 
piece-work system. This matter has been under 
consideration for a number of weeks, and up to a 
short time ago it was believed that a contest 
would be averted and matters adjusted, agreeable 
to all concerned, but it appears that the company 
has insisted upon installing the piece-work sys- 
tem. 


For-those who see Truth-and: would follow her; 
for those who recognize Justice and would stand 
for, her, success is not the only thing. Success! 
Why, Falsehood has often that to give; and In- 
justice often has that to give. Must ‘not Truth 
and Justice have something to give that is their 
own by proper right—theirs in essence, and not 
by accident? That they have, and that here and 


now, everyone who has felt their exaltation 
knows.—Henry George.. 
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P. BENEDETTI, Mgr. 
UNION FLORIST 
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Regal Typewriter Paper 
(124 KINDS) 
REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Expert 
Optician 
Largest and finest as- 
sortment in Diamonds, 
Watches, Clocks, Jewel- 
ry, Silverware, Cut Glass, 


Opera Glasses, Umbrel- 

las and Silver Novelties. 

715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 

2593 Mission St., near 22nd 

James 2. Sorensen All Watch Repairing Warranted 
for 2 Years 
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You Are Invited 


To inspect our new offices located 

at 602-610 Pantages Bldg., 935 Market 

St. Information gladly given. 
Membership 50c. a month. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
- UNION: 
Headquarters and secretaries’ offices’ 68 Haight 
street. 


The regular weekly session of the board of di- 


rectors was held Tuesday, October 21, 1913, Presi- 
dent J. J. Matheson presiding. 

Admitted to membership upon examination: 
H. A. Williams. 

Transfers deposited: E. A. Ott, Local No. 
367, Vallejo; Wm. Bringham, Local No. 161. 

Transfer withdrawn: Mrs. S. D. Brown, Local 
No. 99. 

Permission granted members to volunteer for 
Tom Mann labor meeting, Oakland. 

Following Federation members reported. play- 
ing at Tivoli Theatre: John Mulieri, O. H. 
Dietz, Robt. Eckhardt, W. B. Umpton, A. W. 
Laraia, L. Laraia, all of Local No. 47, Vincent 
Schipilliti, Local No. 2, L. Lomonte, Local No. 10, 
F. Viola, Local No. 99. 

———_—_—_&_____ 
MOVIES IN SCHOOLS. 

At Cincinnati the school officials are planning 
to install moving picture shows for all the schools. 
At the request of the superintendent of schools, 
the pupils wrote letters to him telling how they 
passed their leisure time. According to these 
letters, practically all the boys and girls go to the 
nickel shows in the evening. The school authori- 
ties, therefore, are convinced that the schools 
should be provided with entertainment of this 
character. SS 

WESTERN COAL STRIKE. 

Reports coming in from the Colorado coal 
strike state that numerous independent mines 
have made settlements with the United Mine 
Workers and the miners are back at work. At 
Trinidad a short time ago five or six shots were 
fired from a freight train on strikers at Ludlow, 
and half an hour later nine shots were fired into 
the White City from the hills above Hastings, 
but none took effect. The White City referred to 
is the tents occupied by the striking miners. In 
the Northern coal fields an injunction prohibits 
the striking miners from peacefully picketing the 
mines. It has been arranged that should the 
striking miners who are doing picket duty be ar- 
rested the women and children are to take their 
places on the picket line. The scheme is that if 
the operators carry out their plans the men will 
submit to arrest and go to jail, their places on the 
picket line being taken by women, who will also 
submit to arrest and go to jail. Then it is up to 
the county to take care of the strikers, their 
wives, and families. That is not a bad idea. 


ee eS 
ORIENTALS EVADE LAW. 
Information that hundreds of Chinese and Jap- 
anese annually enter the country in the guise of 
students, only to evade the stringent immigration 
laws, has come into the hands of the Commis- 


sioner-General of Immigration at Washington. _ 


The commissioner, it is stated, is preparing for a 
thorough investigation of the subject with the end 
in view of making still more stringent the regula- 
tions to prevent this practice. Under the treaties 
between the United States, Japan, and China, 
young men and women are permitted to enter this 
country to study. No time limit is provided for 
them to complete their work and thus the present 
tegulations are deemed lax upon this matter. 
It is asserted that hereafter reports of all Chinese 
and Japanese students will be kept and it will be 
required that they make periodical reports, in- 
dorsed by the various school officials. When the 
periods of schooling are ended the privilege of 
remaining in the country will be withdrawn. In 
numerous cases, it is said, Chinese and Japanese 
have entered the country as students, attend 
classes for a week or so, and then feel that they 
are secure to remain in the country indefinitely, 


THE BOILER WORKS. 

The pouring room is a huge sooty dungeon, in 
which voices half echo and are half muffled: 

Here fourteen workmen are fitting the cover 
of a great flask eighteen feet long, containing a 
casting; while seven lift from each side, another 
man kneels where he can see by aid of the torch 
he carries whether the descending lid is exactly 
meeting, pins to holes, the base of the mold. 

In the flickering illumination the lines of la- 
boring backs as they master the burden might 
be sculptor’s studies for a group to represent 
“Teffort” or “Power.” 

A member of the firm is overseeing the work— 
his neck collarless, his eyes bloodshot from lack 
of sleep and the smoke, and the heavy lines of 
his cheeks about the mouth showing deeply shad- 
owed under the arc lights; his calls on the men 
by name are peremptory, and he issues his com- 
mands with arm and pointing finger stretched 
stiff as a steel billet. 

Now flame spurts from a vent of the furnace 
as the blast begins, and when one of the foundry- 
men thrusts away from the orifice the rubbish of 
the last melting, it emits a gorgeous shower of 
pronged and crystal-leafed sparks;’ these are 
called the “foam” of the metal, and have little 
power to burn, so that the men walk heedlessly 
to and fro through the blittering spindrift. 

Ever louder becomes the roaring and whist- 
ling of the pent dragon, and the sparks from its 
nostrils increase in splendor, assuming now the 
shape of pine cones or tiny trees with delicately 
needling branches. 

At last the man at the test-gauge announces 
that the melt is ready, and from the vent where 
the candescent metal overflows, the pourers fill 
their iron bowls fitted into carrying frames with 
the vicious, silently-flowing and terrible syrup. 

On the men’s faces and bare chests smites the 
upward scarlet gleam, while they swiftly but vig- 
ilantly advance in pairs, wait till their vessel near- 
ly brims, and then yield place at the outlet to 
the next receivers of the roseate lava. 

So the furnace comes to seem the black trunk 
of some giant maple pierced for its profuse and 
rutilant sap, or the spur of a Vesusvius or Etna 
cleft by the insurgence of its fierce ichor. 

On each full bowl sand is sprinkled, to collect 
the impurities of the metal, and when as much 
of the contents as possible has been poured into 
the flasks, there remains a crust of refuse at the 
bottom of the bowl like a pitted red scab. 

But now the overseer growls in disgust at see- 
ing the iron boil on the filled molds, for this is 
a sign of something amiss with the melt or the 
core-sand: “It'll have bubbles so it won’t be any 
good!” one of the men exclaims, and all the toil- 
ers look as disappointed as might a turret crew 
on a warship after a failure at target practice. 

One of them with a crowbar breaks open an 
offending flask, and while he is wrapt from sight 
by the ascending steam, rolls the sand-clogged, 
dull-glowing casting out on the floor, and then 
issues from the cloud coughing and with face 
glistening with sweat; then he crashes his bar 
into a frail spot, which he is skillful to detect as 
a dentist a cavity under the surface of a tooth, 
and the defective product, shattering crisply un- 
der the blow, reveals a deep bubble-hole within. 

The furnace is fed from the story above, where 
the “keeper” hurls into the unappeased monster’s 
flaming maw its tiger’s meat of broken grates, 
bars, stove doors, spikes and plates; seen from 
this height the foundrymen striving in the stifl- 
ing and almost opaque smoke of the pouring 
room below might be firemen dragging hose 
through a burning tenement. 

Leaving the works by way of the cleanly wains- 
coated office, the last sound I hear is the switt 
clatter of the typewriter’s flat strokes—just as 
vital a part of the establishment’s total work as 
the deafening hammers on the boltheads, or the 
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dull splash of the molten iron into the, flasks 
in those sooty caverns below. 

Refreshing is the cold air afterward, out in the 
factory yard, where under a clear twilight sky 
pools are freezing solid among the mammoth 
bulks of finished boilers, engine cylinders, fronts 
and plates, and in the pale violet of the west 
glows the brilliant white jewel of the evening 
star, with a kind of calm rebuke of the furnace’s 
crest of foam that flaunts its ragged orange pen- 
nons against the hyaline indigo of the zenith— 
Eliot White in New York “Call.” 

————— 
CLOAKMAKERS ACTIVE. 

That the cloakmakers are determined there shall 
be no cessation of activity in their fight for im- 
proved conditions, is daily made more apparent. 

Large numbers of persons who ordinarily take 
no interest whatever in labor disputes have aligned 
themselves with the Cloakmakers in this contest 
and aiding very materially in convincing the 
bosses that the workers are entitled to decent 
working conditions and reasonable pay. 

The performance given in the Valencia Theatre 
for the benefit of the strikers last Friday night 
put $350 into the strike fund. 

———_ e 
LIGHT AND POWER STRIKE. 

The strike of the Light and Power Council 
against the Pacific Gas and Electric Company is 
being pushed with increased vigor since the 
State Federation of Labor Convention. A deter- 
mination to continue the fight until their efforts 
are crowned with success is expressed by the offi- 
cers of the Council. 

ee ee 
PRESSMEN AND FEEDERS. 

The strike of the printing pressmen and feeders 
is still on, though conferences are in progress 
looking to a settlement of the disputed points. 
Whether the present conferences will result in an 
adjustment is not known at the time of going to 
press, as there are a number of points concerning 
which there is a wide difference of opinion. 

—@ 
ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum bill for next week has a most 
attractive appearance. Clara Morton and Frank 
Sheen will appear in a diverting skit called “Find- 
ing the Family,” in which she introduces her 
piano dance, several new songs, and her flute 
playing story. Sam Chip and Mary Marble who 
made such a great hit in their quaint skit “A Bit 
of Old Edam,” have now a new act which they 
call “The Land of Dykes.” Associated with them 
is that admirable actor John W. Dunne. Agnes 
Scott and Henry Keane will present an episode 
entitled “Drifting,” in which Miss Scott does full 
justice to herself as an actress. James P. Conlin, 
Lillian Steele and Eddie Carr term their act “The 
Follies of Vaudeville.” Conlin and Carr are a 
couple of comical chaps who sing and dance extra- 
ordinarily well, and in Miss Steele they have a 
formidable rival. Next week will be the last of 
the All Star Lambs’ Gambol Success, Hassard 
Short’s “Dance Reveries”; Mack and Orth; The 
Four Athletas and Nellie Nichols. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held October 17, 1913. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 P. M., by Chair- 
man Gallagher. 
Roll Call of Officers—All present. 


Reading of Minutes—Minutes of previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. 

Credentials—From Butchers’ Union No. 508, 
for John McCaffery; Stereotypers’ and Electro- 
typers’ Union No. 29—Thomas O’Neil and Ar- 
thur Pohlmann, vice McArthur Johnston and 
Jack Williams, resigned; Plasterers’ Union No. 
66—William Simpson, Tom Lawley, Richard 
Downing, James Caughie and Tim Sullivan. 
Housesmiths’ Union No. 78—J. Hoffman, Patrick 
Vaughan, G. H. Matson, J. J. Vaughan, S. Stern 
and A. Johnson. 

Communications—Filed—From the following 
unions enclosing checks for the support of unions 
on strike: Division No. 518, Street Railway 
Employees, $15.00; Glove Workers No. 39, $4.30; 
Machinists No. 68, $100; Bay & River Steamboat- 
men, $45; Stable Employees No. 404, $30; Moving 
Picture Operators, $20.80; Mailers No. 18, $7.30; 
Tailors No. 2, $68; Golden West Lodge No. 1, 
Machinists, $5 to Pressmen, Iron, Tin and Steel 
Workers No. 4, stating assessment had been lev- 
ied. From Joint Strike Committee, Pressmen No. 
24, Feeders No. 33, acknowledging receipt of $297 
donation from affiliated unions, and thanking 
Council for same. United States Senator Miles 
Poindexter in reference to his position on Hetch 
Hetchy matter. Bay & River Steamboatmen, do- 
nating $25 to striking miners in Calumet, Mich., 
this money to be forwarded to American Feder- 
ation of Labor. From American Federation of 
Labor in reference to the enactment of Senate 
Bill No. 4 to aid seamen and requesting Council 
to communicate with Senators from California 
to the end that they vote for Senate Bill No. 4. 
Moved and seconded that request be complied 
with; carried. From Local No. 509, Steam Fit- 
ters, requesting information in reference to in- 
crease in dues; Secretary instructed to answer. 
Wood Carvers, notifying Council that they would 
withdraw delegate; Secretary instructed to notify 
union of law in reference to withdrawing from 
Council. From Department of Printing, Sacra- 
mento, in reference to data inquired for by Sec- 
retary Brady of the Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil of New York. 

Referred to Financial Secretary—From Station- 
ary Firemen, notifying Council of reduction of 
delegates. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Pro- 
vision Trades Council notifying Council that it 
has indorsed application of Cooks’ Union No. 44 
for boycott on Tait-Zinkand Cafe. From Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, appeal for financial as- 
sistance for the striking miners of Calumet, Mich- 
igan. Upholsterers’ Union No. 28, in reference 
to Occidental Mattress Company. From Mill- 
men No. 42 and Bay District Council of Carpen- 
ters, requesting Council to place the firm of 
Brecht & Company, dealers in butchers’ supplies, 
on the unfair list. From Waiters’ Union No. 30, 
in reference to assessment for assistance of 
unions on strike. 

Resolutions presented by Theodore Johnson, 
delegate Waiters’ Union No. 30, in reference to 
eight-hour law for nurses in hospitals. Moved to 
adopt; carried. 

“Whereas, Certain hospital associations or in- 
terests have filed a complaint in the United States 
District Court, which in the name of charity 
makes an attack upon the so-called nurses’ eight- 
hour law, enacted at the last session of the Legis- 
lature, and 
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“Whereas, On account of there being no di- 
versity of citizenship in said suit, it is apparent 
that an attempt is being made to establish a 
procedure giving the Federal courts jurisdiction 
in cases of questions involving the validity of 
State legislation under the police power of the 
State; and 


“Whereas, It is important to find means to 
properly defend cases of this nature; as the regu- 
lation of hours of labor by legal enactment is 
proving a practical means to secure improvement 
of working conditions; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Law and Legislative Com- 
mittee of this Council be requested to investi- 
gate this matter and report their conclusion and 
advice as to proper assistance that may be ren- 
dered in defending said law.” 

Resolutions presented by Andrew J. Gallagher, 
Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 8, in reference to 
Seaman’s Senate Bill No. 4. Moved to adopt, 
and that a copy be sent to president of the Sen- 
ate. Carried. Chair appointed Brother Johnson a 
committee of one to interest unions in this matter. 

“Whereas, The so-called Seamen’s Bill, Senate 
Bill No. 136, is to come up for a vote in the 
United States Senate on or about October 23, 
1913, and 4 

“Whereas, Said bill is defective in many re- 
spects, as must appear in the debates preceding 
the taking of such vote, and there has been in- 
troduced another bill, Senate Bill No. 4, which on 
the same occasion will be shown to be in every 
respect a better measure to accomplish the pur- 
pose of the proposed legislation to better the 
condition. of American seamen; and 


“Whereas, An effort will be made on aforesaid 


date to substitute Senate Bill No. 4 for Senate ° 


Bill No. 136; therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor 
Council hereby respectfully and earnestly urges 
upon our Senators from California, Senators 
Perkins and Works, to be present at Washington 
when aforesaid action isto be taken, and that 
they cast their votes in favor of the aforesaid 
substitution of bills, and that they use their best 
endeavors to secure the speedy enactment of 
said Senate Bill No. 4; and further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of this Council 
be directed to immediately telegraph this request 
to Senators Perkins and Works, and the presi- 
dent of the Senate.” 

Resolutions presented by Delegate A. J. Gal- 
lagher, Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 8, request- 
ing favorable action from A. F. of L., in refer- 
ence to Hetch Hetchy Bill. Moved to adopt and 
that our delegate to the American Federation of 
Labor bring it to the attention of the convention 
urging adoption; carried. 

“Whereas, The people of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, in their long, arduous and costly strug- 
gle to acquire an adequate municipal water sup- 
ply, have reached a point calling for the immedi- 
ate assistance of all friends of public ownership 
of public utilities in the endeavor of said city to 
secure requisite Federal legislation to effect said 
purpose; and 

“Whereas, There is now pending in Congress 
the so-called Hetch Hetchy Bill, H. R. 7207, 
which will come to a vote in the United States 
Senate at an early date in the coming month of 
December, and said bill affords to the people of 
San Francisco the only source of water supply 
within the means and practical possibility of the 
city to acquire; and 

“Whereas, The essential provisions of said bill 
are merely the right to collect and distribute the 
surplus flood waters of the Hetch Hetchy region 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, for the benefit 
of the inhabitants of San Francisco and the com- 
munities around San Francisco Bay, which are 
now suffering from inadequate water supply, a 
condition proving a menace to public health and 
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G. B. BENHAM 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
728 EXAMINER (HEARST) BLDG. 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 3485 


PRACTICES IN ALE COURTS 


MATTIE M. BARKLEY 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 


Typewriting. Multigraphing 
Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 
Phones: Kearny 4997; J 1660 565 Pacific Bullding 
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O'Farrell Street bet. 
Or phew praise. 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 


Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


MIRTHFUL VAUDEVILLE. 


CLARA MORTON (of the Four Mortons), in “Find- 
ing the Family,” assisted by Frank Sheen; SAM 
CHIP & MARY MARBLE in the picture book play- 
let “The Land of Dykes”; AGNES SCOTT & HENRY 
KEANE in “Drifting”; CONLIN, STELLE & CARR, 
Follies of Vaudeville; HASSARD SHORT’S “DANCE 
REVERIES”; MACK & ORTH; FOUR ATHLETAS; 
“THE RAILROADERS’ WARNING,” Taken Exclu- 
sively for the Orpheum; Last Week—Great Comedy 
Hit, NELLIE NICHOLS, Songstress Comedienne. 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 


10, 25, 50c. 
PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to Do Good and Make 
the World Better 


By insisting that your tailor place this label in your garment, you- 
help te abolish the sweat shop and ehild labor. You assist In de- 
creasing the hours of labor and increase the wage. 


Labels are to be found within inside coat-pocket, Inside pocket of 
vest, and under the watch pocket in trousers. 


UNION-MADE CUSTOM CLOTHES COST NO MORE. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o'clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


(ANT BUST EY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 


ARGonaut SHIRIS 
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security as well as a permanent obstacle to in- 
crease in population and attendant industrial and 
commercial growth; and 


“Whereas, The opposition to this bill emanates 
from hostile corporate and monopolistic interests 
who always desire to appropriate the public 
domain for private use and profit instead of de- 
voting same for public use and benefit; and 

“Whereas, This opposition has enlisted in its 
cause a number of well-meaning but impractical 
persons who argue that the natural beauty of the 
Sierras would be destroyed if an artificial lake 
be permitted to exist in one little spot of this 
extensive and unfrequented region remarkable 
for innumerable other scenic features, except that 
it does not contain anything in the nature of a 
lake, the lack of which ordinarily is judged as 
a defect instead of, as contended by these esthetic 
nature-lovers, constituting an essential element 
in making the scenery of these wilds so beautiful; 
and 

“Whereas, All these and other arguments 
founded upon supposed legal infringements upon 
the rights of riparian owners and irrigationists, 
have been entirely disproved by eminent en- 


gineers and water experts, employed at great 


expense by the city to satisfy the requirements 
of different departments ‘and officers of the 
United States Government; and 


“Whereas, If this bill becomes a law, it means 
that the people of San Francisco will undertake 
at an enormous expenditure of money to improve 
a portion of the public domain, heretofore use- 
less and inaccessible, and establish roads, bridges 
and camping grounds therein for the use of the 
public, and by the installation of extensive works 
for furnishing water and electric power to the in- 
habitants of the San Francisco Bay region, con- 
fer upon them inestimable benefits at cost and 
without discrimination or favor, all of which will 
redound to the benefit of the public instead of 
holding such source of natural bounties reserved 
to be exploited by private corporations and to 
line the pockets of those who by the usurpation 
of public franchises prevent rather than facilitate 
as they should the growth and progress of com- 
munities subject to their sway; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That this, the thirty-third conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, as- 
sembled at Seattle, State of Washington, go on 
record as favoring the passage of said bill, H. R. 
7207, and that each affiliated national and inter- 
national union, State Federation of Labor, Cen- 
tral Council and individual-union be, and is here- 
by earnestly requested to urge upon their respec- 
tive Senators at Washington to work and vote 
for the speedy enactment of the same.” 

Reports of Unions—Press Feeders still on 
strike. Pressmen No. 24 had conference with 
Franklin Printing Trades Association; are hope- 
ful of a settlement. Grocery Clerks making ef- 
fort to unionize delicatessen stores and request 
unionists not to patronize delicatessen stores on 
Sunday. Cloak Makers still on strike; their 
people standing firm. Cigar Makers voted to levy 
assessment for benefit of strikers. Cooks levied 
assessment. Butchers—Sonoma Market still un- 
fair; urge unionists to stay away. Pile Drivers— 
Ross Construction Company still unfair to their 
organization. 

Label Section—Reported exhibit at Mechanics’ 
Fair a success. Section is going to get out a 
bulletin’ containing a list of fair firms handling 
union-made goods. 

Executive Committee—In the matter of com- 
plaint from Cooks No. 44 on Hale Brothers, com- 
mittee recommended that matter be referred to 
secretary and that he be instructed to arrange 
a conference; concurred in. Wage scale of 
Chauffeurs’ Union taken up; committee recom- 
mends_indorsement subject to. the indorsement 
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of the international; concurred in.;: On the com- 
munication from Cloak Makers’ Union, enclosing 
fifty tickets for entertainment ‘given by that 
union, committee recommended that secretary be 
instructed to return tickets; concurred in. Ap- 
plication from Cloak Makers.for a boycott on 
Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House, Roos Bros. 
and Greater S. F. Cloak Company considered; 
committee recommended that matter be placed 
in the hands of secretary; concurred in. Com- 
munication from United Laborers in reference 
to changes in constitution, laid over one week; 
concurred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee—On matter of 
brief from Henry B. Lister, committee recom- 
mends that doctments be filed, no recommenda- 
tion. In relation to request to send delegates to 
a convention on next Monday evening for the 
purpose of considering initiatory proposals to 
amend legal procedure, committee decided any 
member of committee desiring to attend said 
convention may be granted credentials, but that 
this. shall not commit the Council as indorsing 
anything done by said convention. Mr. Wilson 
of ‘Electrical Workers appeared before commit- 
tee in relation to ordinance pending in Board of 
Supervisors and relating to granting of: fran- 
chises for supplying gas and electricity; matter 
laid over until Friday evening, October 17th. 
Brother Johnson reported that committee would 
make no recommendation either in favor or 
against. Moved that we concur in report of 
committee and remarks of Brother Johnson, and 
that he, together with the president of this Coun- 
cil, appear before the Board of Supervisors on 
next Monday and see to it that the interests of 
this Council are protected; motion carried. 
Brother Wilson of Electrical Workers No. 537 
was granted the floor on this matter and ex- 
plained matters in connection with this ordinance. 

New Business—Moved that delegate to Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor be urged to use his best 
endeavors to bring about a revival of universal 
label proposition; carried. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts— Carpenters (Amalgamated), $16; 
Alaska Fishermen, $20; Moving Picture Oper- 
ators, $4; Carpenters No. 22, $20; Waiters No. 30, 
$20; Hoisting Engineers, $6; Sheet Metal Work- 
ers No. 104, $12; Wood Carvers, $2; Bill Posters, 
$2; Metal Polishers, $4; Plasterers No. 66, $10; 
Sailors, $20; Plumbers, $36; Upholsterers, $6; 
Press Feeders, $8; Molders, $10; Steam Fitters 
No. 509, $4; Tailors, $8; Steam Fitters No. 590, 
$6; Millmen, $20; Musicians, $22; Sign Painters, 
$4; Mailers No. 18, $4; Material Teamsters, $12; 
Boiler Makers No. 205, $8; Grocery Clerks, $6; 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters, $2; Carpenters 
No. 304, $2; Mold Makers, $2; Coopers, $8; Re- 
tail Clerks, $12; Leather Workers No. 57, $2; 
Teamsters, $20; Painters, $20; Bottle Caners, $2; 
Label Section, $10; Pressmen, $5; Unions on 
Strike, $1057. Total, $1432. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; extra postage, $9.50; 
“Daily News,” 25 cents; stenographer, $25; steno- 
grapher, $21; Legal Adviser, $25; stenographer, 
$18; W. N. Brunt, $2.50; Light and Power Coun- 
cil, $252.30; Cloak Makers, $352.30; Printing 
Pressmen, $356.96; Label Section, $10; Brown & 
Kennedy, floral offering, $10; W. P. McCabe, 
first installment on taxes, $165.79, Total, $1288.60. 

Meeting adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

a 

One of the largest forest nurseries in the 
United States is conducted by the forest service 
near Haugen, Montana. It is known as the 
Savenac nursery and has a capacity of 4,000,000 
young trees a year. 


Clarion Call to Men Who Labo 


Buy your Shoes from 
the Store owned and 
controlled by members 
of Local 216, employed 
in the only Union Stamp 
Factory in the city. 

BOOTS AND SHOES 

FOR MEN AND BOYS 


CPEN TILL 6 P. M. 
PEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 


UNION LABEL SHOE CO. 


2267 MISSION ST. Bet. 18th and 19th 


The German Savings 
and Loan _ Society 


(The German Bank) 
Savings Incorporated 1868 Cemmercial 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits Only: 


MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Corner Mission and Twenty-first Street 
RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Clement and Seventh Ave. 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Haight and Belvedere Street 


June 30th, 1913: 


BM OEB oe arussescleraisioislicisle ee mietersicteleie'<. sieie $55,644,983.27 
Capital actually paid up in Cash...... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 1,757,148.57 
Employees’ Pension Fund ........... 158,261.32 
Number of Depositors ................0e000% 62,134 


Office Hours—10 o’clock A. M. to 8 e’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 


It’s always fair weather 
When good fellows get together 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Bourbon 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Oct., 
Orange on White. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION - MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premiums. 
Office, 26 Mint avenue, San Francisco. 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


525 MARKET STREET, ROOM 703. 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 


Telephone Douglas 3178. 


FEDER INT =~ 
Aes Noone) 
“SAN RS 
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LIST OF UNION 


*Linotype Machines. 
jMonotype Machines. 
¢Simplex Machines, 


LABEL OFFICES. 


(37) Altvater Printing Co............ 2565 Mission 
ATVEy, Aynbergors | Tides 66 sc cciecid 6 0 640 e's 718 Mission 
(126) Ashbury Heights Advance....... 1672 Haight 
(48) Baldwin & McKay.............. 166 Php Seb 
(77) Bardell Art oe COvaer et aseciae 343 Front 
( 7) *Barry, Jas. H. Co........ 1122-1124 Mission 
(82) Baumann Printing Co............ 0 Church 
(73) *Belcher & Phillips 509-511 Howard 
(14) Ben Franklin Press ..138 Second 
(196) Borgel & Downie.. ..718 Mission 
(69) Brower, Marcus... 346 Sansome 
( 3) *Brunt, Walter N. Co. --880 Mission 
( 4 ) Buckley & Curtin..... --739 Market 
(220) Calendar Press.................6+ 935 Market 
(176) *California Press............... 340 Sansome 
(71) Canessa Printing Co........ 708 Montgomery 
£383 Coning, (Cy dit 5. icles aan « 3358 Twenty-second 
CZ) GOMMIGL PYOBR: 6 6 6ccs's sacs dew ewiere 516 Mission 
(206) Cottle Printing Co.............. 509 Sansome 
(157) Davis, H. L. Co............. 25 California 
(179) Donaldson & Moir..........--..000. 568 Clay 
tbe} MSRP LITA TY Oe OO inig as o.ss0 ie Wie, syerelere tere ae 220 Kearny 
(54) Elite Printing Co............... 897 Valencia 
(62 ) Eureka Press, Inc................ 718 Mission 
(162) Bloming @ COs... oes vce sccesecles 4 Main 
(215) Fletcher, BE. J........ -325 Bush 
(101) Francis-Valentine Co. 177 Mission 
(203) *Franklin Linotype Co 509 Sansome 
(107) Gallagher. G. C....... 311 Battery 
(92) Garrad, Geo. P...... 68 Market 
CIB Gille Cos eves. cs eee cess +2257 Mission 
(17) Golden State Printing Co.......... 42 Second 
(140) Goldwin Printing Co............ 1757_ Mission 
CERO GRR WO! Bie oraicins ole ccatels s-0'e cise 540 Valencia 
© Se) Guedet Printing ‘Cos. <0. <icseaisceiets 325 Bush 
Cd) MEMES, Ce ER a ale-w n'ai bio@ mislesese sicisiece orale 261 Bush 
(20) Hancock Bros.......-+..ss.sse eee, 263 Bush 
(158) Hansen Printing Co.............. 259 Natoma 
(SEG) (HUSNOR PRGSR a. «.dstcvcis'< clsictersieierdieine 2040 Polk 
(185) Tler Printing Co., Inc..........¢. 516 Mission 
(42) Jewish Voice... ccc ccc sc ccsccce 340 Sansome 
(124) Johnson, E. C. & Co............ 1272 Folsom 
(168) *Lanson & Lauray............... 534 Jackson 
ping! ---.1203 Fillmore 
(50 Front 
(108) 540 California 
( 45 } -2305 Mariposa 
(135 388 Nineteenth 
Gad} MAIEBEIC “PROSE... 6 cicis coe eee ae ese Hayes 
CUTS) Marne@ll (@ CO .'. <5 eesti sini «0 ste ayslelevarese 77 Fourth 
(95) *Martin Linotype Co......... 215 Leidesdorfft 
(79) McElvaine Press, The ........... 1182 Market 
é 1 } Miller & Miller.............. 619 Washington 

68 ) Mitchell & Goodman................ 362 Clay 
Lary Monahan, (JORG. 2 coos)... Sintec 0,0 crci0-0 311 Battery 

24) Morris-Sheridan Co..............+. 343 Front 
(96) McClinton, M. G. & Co........ 445 Sacramento 
(72) McCracken Printing: CO x..5:e-0 sc 806 Laguna 
(80) MGEGEM, A CAS acc cecsieie osc bs galeries alersiele 218 Ellis 
(65) McNeil Bros.................6.. 928 Fillmore 
(91) MecNicoll, John R............ 215 Leidesdorff 
(208) *Neubarth & Co., J. J........... 509 Sansome 
ABC) IVR Vii Ciel ore ins cgle seis ore Si exerarcevateliay stenae 154 Fifth 
( 87 ), Norcross, Frank G............... 1246 Castro 
(149) North Beach Record. 535 Montgomery Ave. 
(104) Owl Printing Co. ++++..215 Leidesdorfft 
(59) Pacific Heights Printer} 2484 Sacramento 
CUSTOM ROING “Pew OO... 0 sie wlectse's'<.cin ep nie ernie 88 First 
(81) *Pernau Publishing Co.......... 753 Market 
ee ye) RR 2 Oe re 317 Front 
(143) Progress Printing Co.............. 228 Sixth 
(64) Richmond Banner. The........ 320 Sixth Ave. 
(32) *Richmond Record, The.......... oe Geary 
C6]) *Rincon, Pub. CO. 6... s:sis.0c si 3 Stevenson 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis...... Fritteenth a Mission 
(218) cROssL: Bied coae hr cinch 517 Columbus Ave. 
C88"). Samuel, “Wome. o-cccscr oo ae sarccaiecdionns 16 Larkin 
(30) Sanders Printing Co................ 443 Pine 
(145) £S. F. Newspaper Union.......... 818 Mission 
(84) *San Rafael Independent....San Rafael, Cal. 
(194) *San Rafael Tocsin.......... San Rafael, Cal. 
(67) Sausalito News................ Sausalito, Cal. 
(152) South City Printing Co..South San Francisco 
( 6 ) Shannon-Conmy Printing Co 9 Sansome 
(15) Simplex System Co................0. 36 Pine 
pee ad *Shanley Co., The...... 147-151 Minna 

29) Standard Printing WoO rsres tatereretoic este. vince 324 Clay 
(178) Starkweathers, Inc................. 343 Front 
(27) Stern Printing Co............ 527 Commerctal 
(88) Stewart Printing Co............ 1264 Market 
(49) Stockwitz Printing Co............. 1212 Turk 
(63) *Telegraph Press.............ceeeeee 66 Turk 
(137) The Co-Operative Press........... 5 Guerrero 
(177) United Presbyterian Press. pe Guerrero 
(51) Wagner & Widun Printing CGo:..1071 Mission 
(35) Wale Printing Co................ a Market 
(38) *West Coast Publishing Co........ 0 Sharon 
(36) West End Press.............. 2385 dalitornia 
(106) Wilcox & Eos ielane kSieie sianielatsiguin lees 0 First 
(34) Williams, Jos......... 410 Fourteenth 
(44) *Williams Printing Co 348A Sansome 
(76) Wobbers, Inc......... -774 Market 
(112) Wolff, Louis A...... 64 Flgin Park 

BOOKBINDERS. 

(128) Barry, Edward & Co.......... ans Leidesdorft 
(224) Foster & eee Company....560 Mission 
(233) Gee & con. eh eecics acces sisav ances 523 Clay 
(231) Haule, L. Bindery Co......... 509 Sansome 
(225) John in Hogan Co........0,. 0000... 343 Front 
(175) Marnell, William & Co............. 77 Fourth 
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131) Malloye, Frank & Co............251-253 Bush 
130) McIntyre, John B..... Oe ICRC ee 623-531 Clay 
81) Pernau Publishing COce ores tae ...-751 Market 
(110) Phillips, -Wm............ eeeeeeeees 317 Fron 
(223) Rotermundt, ? ange Tas 5 sie darts 545-547 Mission 
(200) Slater, DON Ae fu satd ecu ieaed 147-151 Minna 
(132) Thumier & Rutherford.......- 117 Grant Ave. 
(133) Webster, Fred.......... cker and Stevenson 


CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
(240) National Carton and Label bebe 


any.... 
Bidiehe overs Ql sie wane els/e%s 6 sfelsiele-eheie’y -414 Mission 
GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 
(232) Torbet, P 9 City Hall Ave. 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 

(230) Acme Lithugrene CO e.g sree acid t es eeerares 

abet oie eyaareiaieneie Ss. Cor. Front and Commercial 
(238) Mitchell Post Card lOc Ec hrc 3363 Army 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis...... Fifteenth and Mission 

MAILERS, 
(219) Rightway Mailing Agency........ 880 Mission 
NEWSPAPERS. 

(139) *Bien, S. F. Danish-Norwegian..340 Sansome 
(8 } MISUIIOERNY .o, sisvesiacstsse osis-aie che eroretacarerel 767 Market 
(121) California Demokrat Ger, Annie and Jessie 
(11) *Call, The Third and Market 
(40) *Chronicle -Chronicle Building 
(41) Coast Seamen’s Journal.......... 44-46 East 
C36): SDAV NOW) 6 oi sien csies 354d ease eine 340 Ninth 
(94) Journal of Commerce..Cor. Annie and Jessie 
(21) Labor Clarion................ 316 Fourteenth 
(141) *La Voce del Popolo........... 641 Stevenson 
UST) Sheaden; "CHO wi see it es deestesccs's 643 Stevenson 
(119) L’Echo AR EEOUGKE cis suiaains Reels 620 Clay 
(123) *L’Italia Daily News...... 118 Columbus Ave. 
(144) Organized Labor................ 1122 Mission 
(156) Pacific Coast Merchant...... 423 Sacramento 
CEOn): BRONCHs ciere.s oieletielei¥/y sre tai etocelvolhiks coieccls Market 
(62 )* SPecordér; - The. 5. oe siisicces 643 Stevenson 
(32) Richmond Record, The........... 5716 Gear 
(84) *San Rafael Independent -San Rafael, Cal. 
(194) *San Rafael Tocsin San Rafael, Cal. 
(67) Sausalito News.............04- Sausalito, Cal. 
CU): *8tary Thess... -1122-1124 Mission 


PRESSWORK. 
(134) Independent Press. 
(103) Lyons, J. F........ 
(122) Perlodical Press Roo 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
(205) Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 109 New Mont- 
gomery. 
(97) Commercial Art Eng. Co............ 53 Third 
(204) Commercial Photo & Engraving Co..563 Clay 
(202) Congdon Process Engraver. .635 Montgomery 
(209) Franklin Photo Eng. Co. .118 Columbus Ave. 
ot st San Francisco Engraving ‘Co. .215 Leidesdorff 
qd 
(207) 


348A Sansome 
..330 Jackson 
..509 Sansome 


Sierra Art and Engraving.......... 343 Front 


Western Process Engraving Co....76 Second 


UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS 
Onder Jurisdiction of S. F. Photo-Engr. Union No. 8: 
San Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. Co., 919 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co., 826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co., 327 E. Weber St., St’ck’t’n 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Works, San Rafael. 

Godeau, Julius S., undertaker 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness makers, 1059 Market. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 

Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 


BAKERS ORGANIZE. 

At Hamilton, Ohio, the journeymen bakers have 
organized a union and the charter list contains the 
names of practically all of the bakers in the city. 
The membership of the other unions have ex- 
tended to these bakers their assistance, and sev- 
eral of the bake shops have already applied for 
the use of the union label of the bakers, and it is 
anticipated that the new union of the bakers will 
be of material aSsistahce to the movement as a 


' whole. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The temporary officers of the California Typo- 
graphical Conference, organized at Fresno, are: 
President, G. A. Thomas, Sacramento; secretary- 
treasurer, Ray W. Baker, Fresno; first vice-pres- 
ident, Coral F. Roberts, Bakersfield; second vice- 
president, H. N. Doty, Stockton; third vice-presi- 
dent, Harry A. Huff, Pasadena; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, John S. Patterson, Oakland; fifth vice-presi- 
dent, W. E. Pitschke, San Francisco; sixth vice- 
president, Seth R. Brown, Los Angeles. 

G. C. Oblinger and George Wiseman have left 
the city on an outing trip of indefinite duration, 
departing aboard a camping wagon which was out- 
fitted with everything necessary to the comfort of 
the travelers. 

A. D. Martin, a member of Newark Typograph- 
ical Union, paid a visit to the union headquarters 
this week. Mr. Martin is 83 years of age and 
joined New York union in 1852. For fifty years 
Mr. Martin was a member of the firm of Barnes 
& Martin, general printers of New York. It is 
the intention of the visitor to remain in California 
during the winter season. 

Any apprentice or other member of the union 
who desires may purchase for $2.50 a set of the 
following printers’ text books by Theodore De 
Vinne: “Plain Printing Types,” “Title Pages,” 
“Modern Book Composition,” “Correct Composi- 
tion.” Further information may be had from Sec- 
retary Michelson. 

The I. T. U. referendum election held Friday, 
October 17th, resulted locally as follows: First 
proposition (to increase the salary of the third 
vice-president): For 273, against 220. Second 
proposition (involving change in mortuary bene- 
fits): For 373, against 125. 

John S. Leach, director of printing for the 
Philippine Islands, has resigned. In a statement 
he says that his resignation was requested after 
he had refused to divulge cablegrams of protest 
sent to Washington by members of the Manila 
Typographical Union against a prospective salary 
cut by the legislature. Leach adds that he felt it 
his duty to remain loyal to the organization of 
which he is a member. 

Senator Reed, of Missouri, a member of the 
Senate Lobby Committee, slapped the face of 
John McIntyre, of Philadelphia, an official of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and for- 
merly secretary of the Typothetae, following an 
altercation in the judiciary committee room at the 
capitol recently. Senator Reed, it is claimed, was 
offended because McIntyre insisted that the Sen- 
ator had in his possession an affidavit setting forth 
that Senator Reed had assisted in suppressing 
the testimony of James J. Reagan in connection 
with the Mulhall charges. The agents of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers has always 
acted with great presumption, but the recent in- 
vestigation and consequent exposure of the meth- 
ods employed by: that delectable band has had the 
effect of completely discrediting the active spirits 
of the association. In their distress they have 
become exceedingly bumptious, and it is quite evi- 
dent that the agent of the manufacturers referred 
to exhibited too much authority toward Senator 
Reed. 

The committee on revision of the constitution 
and laws of the union will hold its final open 
meeting a week from next Sunday (November 
2d). Any member having suggestions as to 
changes in the laws is requested to be present, or 
if unable to attend to present same in writing, 
which latter can be mailed to W. E. Pitschke, 
room 701, Underwood Building. 


Funeral Work a Specialty Phone Mission 5988 


J. J. O’Connor 
Florist 


2756 Mission Street Between 23rd and 24th 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 P. M. at 316 Fourteenth 
street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 P. M. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursday at 7:30 P. M. 
Label Committee meets at headquarters on first and third Wednes- 
days. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman. 
Headquarters phones, Market 56: Home M 1226. 


Label Section—Meets first and third Wednesdays, at 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 93 Steuart. 


Associated Union Steam Shovelmen No. 2—Meet second Sunday each 
month at 12 o’clock at 215 Hewes Bldg. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternative Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters. No. 5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Garibaldi 
Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d Saturdays, 1791 
Mission. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbere—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 804 Mission. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees—Meet Ist Wednes- 
day, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays In 
evening, K. of P. Hall, Hermann and Valencia. : 


Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 


Beer Drivers No. 227—-Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; headquarters, 
117 Capp. 

Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Roesch Building, 15th and 
Mission. 

Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 2d Wednesday, Politu Hall, 3265 16th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Shubert Hall, 
16th and Mission. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine) No. 168—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Roesch Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Germania Halli, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 
3265 16th. 


Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
W. C. Booth, Business Agent, Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 


Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 177 
Capp. 


Boot and Shoe Repairers No. 320—Meet Brewery Workers’ Hall, each 
Monday evening. 

Bootblacks—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 
ters, 177 Capp. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 31—Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, 1876 Mission; Headquarters, 1876 Mission. 

Carpenters No, 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Tiv Hall, Albion Ave. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 804 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 804 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Columbia Hall, 
29th and Mission. 
Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Chauffeurs No. 26%, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 8d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Ave. 
8. T. Dixon, business agent. 


Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th and Mission. 


Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 925 Golden Gate 
ave., Jefferson Square Hall. ‘ 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall, J. J. Kane, secretary, 112 Collingwood. 


Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 303 
Sixth. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Thursday nights; headquarters 83 
Sixth. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th. 


Drug Clerks No. 472—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays at 9 P. M., at 343 
Van Ness ave. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet lst and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meets 1st Wednesday, 
Native Sons’ Bldg., 414 Mason. Headquarters, 608 Pacific Bldg. 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Gardsners Protective Union No. 13,020-—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Lator Temple, 316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th, headquarters, 316 14th. 


Gar-—and-Electric Fixture Hangers No.- 404—Meet 2d and- 4th’ Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 


Glove Workers—Meet 8d Friday, Progress Hall, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cuttere—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays; headquarters 1254 
Market; hours, 10 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters—Jas. McCrickard. secretary, 1154 Market. 


1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 


Building - Trades 


LABOR CLARION. 


Hackmen—Meet'2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 816 14th. 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Horseshoers—Meet. 2d and.4th Tuesdays, Building Trades ‘Temple. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


House’ Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ice Wagun Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 1254 Market. 


Janitors—Meet ‘Ist Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Van Ness 
Hall, 222 Van Ness ave. 


Leather Workers on. Horse Goods—Meet: Ist und 8d Thursdays, 
Bujlding Trades. Temple. y 


Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meet lst and 3d 
Tuesdays, 228 Oak. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 228 Oak. 
Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist anu 30 Wridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


ee Workers No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 


Marble a Cutters No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marine Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 91 Steuart. 


Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet 1st and 8d Thursdays, 
10 East. 


Metal Polishers—Mest Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Veterans’ Hall, 431 
Duboce Ave. 


Milkers—Meet ist Tuesdays at 2 p. m. and 3d Tuesdays. at 8 p. m.. 
at headquarters, 641 California. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. .” t 


Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building. Trades’ Temple. 
Millmen No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


te io! No. 766—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
‘empie. ; iHey BSG 


Molders: Auxillary—Meet 2d and {th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
t : . 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local 162—Meet 2d. and 4th Thursdays, 
10 a m., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Newspaper Carriers No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, St. Helen’s Hall: 
M. Boehm, secretary, 1115 Pierce. 


Newspaper Solicitors No. 12.766—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 8. Schulberg, 858 14th, secretary. 


Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Pythian Castle, Her- 
mann and Valencia. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makere—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, Pacific 
Building, {th and Market. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 m., in Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Wednesdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Market. 


Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th: neadquarters, 557 Clay. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; Chas. Radebold, business agent, 557 Clay. 


Rammermen—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., at K. P. Hall. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
1254 Market. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. m., K. P. Hall. 
Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 74 Folsom. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Mcet 1st Thursdays, Laber Council Mall, 316 14th. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 3d Thursday, 114 Dwight. 


Ship Scalers No. 12,881—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Washington 
Square Hall. 


Sign ani Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays. Labor Council 
Hall 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Council 
Hall. 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 
Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, 228 Oak. 

Stationary Fireman—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall. 316 14th 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th: headquarters, 316 14th. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 2d Tuesday, Golden 
Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John McGaha, seecretary-treasurer. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet Ist Wednesdays, 704 Underwood 
3uilding, 525 Market. 


Street Railway Employces—Meet Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 741 47th ave., Richmond District. 


Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d Thursday evening, 
316 14th. 


Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 516 14th. 


Teamsters—Meet Thursdays, headquarters, 536 Bryant. 
Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple; Miss M. 
Kerrigan, secretary, 290 Fremont. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; headquarters, 
Rm. 701 Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. L. Michelson, sec.-treas. 


Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 17th. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


United Laborers of 8. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple; 
W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays at Red Men's Hall, 3053 16th. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Walters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 p. m.; other Wednesday 
evenings; at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, 151 Mason. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Wireless Telegraphers—10 East, Room No. 17. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Woman’s Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. Hannah Nolan, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 3719A Seventeenth street. 


15 
FAIR MILK DEALERS, ~~ °~: 


MILK WAGON DRIVERS’ UNION, LOCAL 226, here< 


in calls your attention to the FAIR DAIRIES, that 
you will be able to get a fair product from. We 
request that you demand the same, 
: Respectfully, : “s 
M. W. D. U., Local No. 226. 


Office, 117 Capp Street. Phone, Park 1127 


July 7, 1913. 
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Notes in Union Life 


The following deaths have been reported in 
trade union circles during the week just closed: 
Emil Affeldt of the marble cutters, Herman -Hun- 
derman of the stationary engineers. 


Last Tuesday afternoon the annual benefit en- 
tertainment for the charity fund of the Theatrical 
Stage Employees was given in the Tivoli Theatre. 
William Faversham and company came over from 
the Cort Theatre and in their street clothes pre- 
sented the Forum scene from “Julius Caesar,” 
assisted by the most marvelous mob ever seen 
on any stage. Shortly thereafter Waldemar 
Young, Wm. Jacobs and their company presented 
“When Caesar Ran a Paper,” a cheerful bit of 
nonsense. The Western Metropolitan Opera Co. 
was represented by Fanny Anitua and Lucca 
Motta, the tenor. From the Columbia “The 
Count of Luxembourg” contributed an interest- 
ing number, and the Alcazar gave a big surprise. 
Tom Waters, Marjorie Courtland (Savoy), Swor 
and Mack, Kellar Mack and Frank Orth (Or- 
pheum), Musette, the dancing violinist, and Tom 
Kelly (Pantages), and numbers from _ other 
theatres were represented. 


The boiler makers are to give-a ball in the audi- 
torium for the benefit of their sick fund. 


alls 
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| Store PRS. Saturday 
Evenings 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 
825 MARHET STREET, °F?ositz, sroceton, STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


MEN'S GUN METAL 


MEN’S PATENT COLT 
Blucher Lace Shoes 


Personal and Local 


The Retail Grocery Clerks’ Union reports that 
delicatessen stores that remain open on Sundays 
are unfair to that organization. Union men and 
their families are urged not to patronize such 
places, and in this way help the grocery clerks. 

The Barbers’ Union at a meeting last Monday 
night defeated the proposition to keep all bar- 
ber shops closed on Sundays by a very large 
vote. The union will now renew its efforts to 
have the next State Legislature enact a law to 
have all barber shops remain closed on Sundays. 

The Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union will give a 
ball next Saturday night in Majestic Hall, Geary 
and Fillmore streets, for the benefit of John 
Peterson, a member of the union, who was acci- 
dentally shot and wounded by a police officer 
while both were pursuing a burglar. 

A resolution passed last Friday night by the 
Labor Council urges Senators Perkins and 
Works, and Vice-President Marshall to use their 
influence toward the passage of Seamen’s Bill 
No. 4, and the blocking of any possible substitu- 
tion. 

Edward Shortall, police judge, elected on the 
union labor ticket at the primaries, came before 
the members of the Labor Council and expressed 
his appreciation of the support of that body in 
his campaign. 

Bakers’ Union, Local No. 24, will dance at 
the German House, Turk and Polk streets, Sat- 
urday night, October 25th. The ball is pointed 
to with some pride as the 28th grand annual ball 
of the organization. 

Jere L. Sullivan, secretary of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ International League of Amer- 
ica, will arrive in San Francisco, Saturday, No- 
vember Ist, to spend two days visiting the local 
unions. He will then continue his journey 
through Oakland, Stockton and Sacramento, leav- 
ing onthe 6th to attend the annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor at Seattle on 
the 10th. 

To assist in the political campaign being waged 
‘by the Anti-Jap Laundry League against the re- 


| Workers’ 


| election of Supervisors Murphy, Mauzy, Cag- 


lieri and Koshland, the Steam Laundry Workers’ 
Union last Monday night made a donation of 
$100. 

At the last regular meeting of the Laundry 
Union, an agreement was reached 
whereby $100 per week will be paid to the Labor 
Council to be used in caring for the families of 
local strikers. The Anti-Jap League has also 
given a $100 donation. The leaders of the or- 
ganization are in a very happy mood over the 
recent election of D. J. Gorman to the vice- 
presidency of the State Federation of Labor. 
Gorman is the first laundry worker to hold an 
important office. The report of the delegates to 
the State Federation of Labor convention at 
Fresno was heard, and 38 candidates were ad- 
mitted. 

Carpenters’ Union No. 483 at its last regular 
meeting, Monday night, initiated 10 new mem- 
bers and admitted three on cards. Accident bene- 
fits amounted to $15, while $18 was paid to 
brothers out of work. 

That the wages per day for inside and outside 
painters, $4 and $4.50, respectively, shall be raised 


| to $5 was embodied in a resolution adopted by 


Painters’ Union No. 19. Before the act will be 
properly indorsed, it must be passed upon by the 
District Council of Painters, the Building Trades 
Council and the Master Painters’ Association. 
Miss Maud Younger of San Francisco, a mem- 
ber of the Waitresses’ 


Union, who has been 


| abroad for the past year and who represented 


California at the Congress of International Wo- 
man Suffrage Alliance at Budapest, will be one 


| of the speakers at the annual convention of the 


American Federation of Labor, to convene in 
Seattle November 10th. 
The sum of $70 was paid to members who are 
ill by the Bartenders’ Union during the past week. 
The Janitors’ Union reports the unionizing of 
the janitors employed in Moose Hall and the 
Gaiety Theatre. 


CARL BROWNE IN WASHINGTON. 


The following is taken from the Washington, 
D. C. “Herald”: 

Carl Browne, editor and owner of the only 
peripatetic newspaper on this planet, octoplanist, 
former first lieutenant to Coxey’s industrial army, 
and foe to “cannibalistic capitalism and all its ca- 
pricious conventions” addressed a large gather- 
ing at Tenth street and Pennsylvania avenue last 
night. 

He was dressed as a labor knight, wearing a 
shiny cuirass and helmet, jackboots, doublet, and 
mace. During his talk he sold copies of his 
“tramp newspaper.” He talked about woman 
suffrage for a time and then took up the sub- 
ject of prisons. 

He said that he had been arrested more than 
forty-seven times, from San Francisco to New 
York, for trying to exercise the privilege of free 
speech. This time he was taking no chances, he 
said, for he had a police permit. 

Browne said that he has returned to the capi- 
tal to take up the campaign, left off nineteen 
years before, for permission to speak from the 
capitol steps. When here with Coxey, he tried 
to speak from these steps, but was arrested, he 
said, for being green enough to get on the grass. 


An automobilist narrowly missed a young 
woman on the outskirts of the crowd. 
“Those automobile fellows,’ said Browne, 


would just as soon run over a chicken in town 
as in the country.” The young woman looked 
grateful and went away. 
Then Browne gave a long talk on airships, in 
which he condemned the capitalistic product. 
“Airships bring said, “and 
everybody wants peace, except soldiers.” 


will peace,” he 


Browne concluded with comment on 
Jesus Christ and the Jones-Works excise law. 
——__—___—___@________ | 
SHORT DAY INCREASES PRODUCT. 


The federal bureau of labor statistics comes out 


some 


with what amounts to a flat statement that the 
shorter the working day the greater is the out- 
put of the laborer. 

In its booklet just issued on the 10-hour day 
for women and young persons in industry, the 
bureau shows that while wages have advanced 
and hours have decreased, such advance and de- 
the period when 
“American industrial activity has increased to the 
greatest extent.” Further, the report states: “It 
is now a well-known, fact that the adoption of a 
9-hour day has not affected the amount or value 
of the output even in the case of establishments 


crease have taken place in 


where machinery is predominantly used.” 

The bureau thus confirms the economic: law 
which has always been maintained by the labor 
unions “that limitation of hours of labor in- 
creases instead of decreases the productivity of 
labor.” It is shown, for instance, that in Nor- 
way, a 53-hour week in the state workshops re- 
sults in approximately the same total output as 
was formerly obtained in the 60-hour week. This 
is, of course, due to the fact that the workers are 
capable of a more intensive application to labor 
for a short period than for a longer period. The 
exhaustion of the worker by long hours of labor 
unfits him for the next day’s work. A longer 
rest and recreation period between worktimes, 
however, enables him to recuperate and remain 
always at his best. 


Smoke ‘“Royal’”’ 


The best tobacco produced 
by Mother Earth ¥ Union Made 


